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The First of Many: 


fm tunitics in the U.S. 


o*Toughen Up 


LARRY C. HEADLEY 


DAVID J. KENNEDY 


SIX HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS shown have been notified by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
that they are the first winners of new Merit Scholarships financed by united labor movement. 
Winners are from both union and non-union families. 


6 High School Seniors Named 
AFL-CIO Scholarship Winners 


Six high school students will enter college this fall under a new scholarship program established 
by the AFL-CIO as an expression of labor’s continuing interest in broadening educational oppor- 


Announcement of the first winners of the four-year scholarships financed by the united labor 
Movement came as some half-million high school students across the nation dug into qualifying tests 
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All-Out 
Labor Bill — 


House Showdown 
Set for Midsummer 


Ne. 18 


. By Willard Shelton 


The Eisenhower Administration 


-|to “toughen” the Kennedy-Ervin 1 


the Senate-passed measure headed 


threw its full force into a drive 
abor-management reform bill as 
toward an expected midsummer 


showdown in the House of Representatives. 4 
As the complex, detailed, far-reaching bill won Senate approval 


by a 90-to-1 vote, AFL-CIO Pres. 


George Meany instructed attor- 


neys to make a full analysis for report to the federation Executive 


|| Council on May 18. 


The bill as passed requires financial, election and trusteeship 


reports by unions, spells out demo-' 
cratic procedures in union affairs, 
requires financial reports of labor- 
management “middlemen,” requires 
limited financial reports from em- 
ployers. 

Drastic picketing and boycott 
restrictions were defeated but 
less sweeping restrictions were 
approved in amendments added 
to the bill on the Senate floor. 

The bill also revises the Taft- 
Hartley Act to authorize National 
Labor Relations Board elections 
without formal hearings in certain 
cases and to permit pre-hire union 
shop agreements in the construc- 
tion’ industry. 

It, changes the Taft-Hartley sec- 


BRUCE H. KOLE 


* 


in their own high schools—the pre- 
liminary step toward qualifying for 
1960's scholarships. 

The six youngsters—from both 
union and non-union families— 
Were advised by personal letters 
from AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany that their “scholastic ability 
and personal achievements” were 
Responsible for their victories. 

The scholarships reflect the edu- 

ational policy of the AFL-CIO: 

® To help young Americans 
with scholastic ability obtain col- 
eege education regardless of their 
Mfancial situation. 
® To help meet the educational 
OMpetition of Soviet Russia. 


The national AFL-CIO’s schol- 
arship program is the latest addi- 
tion to a constantly-expanding 
effort by American trade unions 
in this field. Scholarships offered 
by national and international un- 
ions, their affiliated locals, and | 
state and local central labor bod- 
ies add up to a labor investment 
in education of more than half 
a million dollars a year, 

Winners of the first: AFL-CIO 
college grants are: 
+ @ Joyce Ellen Zars of Bell- 
wood, Ill. 3 
@ Larry Clyde Headley of 


@ Richard John Olson of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Ia. 
@ Christopher Paul Ehret of 
Santa Paula, Calif. 
@ David James 
Louisville, Ky. 
@ Bruce Henry Kole of Oak 
Park, Mich. 
* In his letter to this year’s win- 
ners, Meany. said in part: 
_ “It gives me great pleasure to 
inform you that your scholastic 
ability and persoral achievements 
have won for you an AFL-CIO 
Merit Scholarship. 
“The honor which is yours te- 


Kennedy of 


functioning under federal taw. 


tion that prevents so-called “eco- 
nomic strikers” from voting in de- 
certification’ elections, subiect to 
NLRB rules, and directs that 'a- 
bor cases refused by the NLRB 
may be handled by state agencies 


Hearings Continue 
Hearings are continuing before 
two House Labor subcommittees 
on a number of measures. Several 
Democratic measures generally 
parallel the original Kennedy-Ervin 
bill. The Administration measure 
was introduced by Rep. Carroll 
Kearns (R-Pa.), and drastic regu- 
lation and licensing measures were 
offered by Chairman Graham Bar- 
den (D-N. C.) of the full House 
Labor Committee. 


It is expected that the House 


Steel Union 
Maps Goals, 


Profits Soar 


Near-record output achieved 
with fewer workers produced a 
70 percent increase in U.S. Steel 
profits. for the first three months 
of 1959, ; 


_ The profits report, coupled 
with the disclosure of an “hon- 
est” but “extremely prejudicial” 
error by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in understating steel 
productivity and congressional tes- 
timony by Steelworkers Pres. David 
J. McDonald on steel pricing pol- 
icy, set the stage for the opening 
of negotiations for a new contract 
on May 5 in New York. 

‘The USWA’s 170-man Wage- 
Policy Committee convened in 
New York, as the AFL-CIO 
News went to press, to draw up 
the union’s proposals for a new 
contract covering 500,000 work- 
ers in the basic steel industry. 
The present three-year contract 
expires June 30. 

The U.S. Steel profits report, 
coming on the heels of other steel 
company statements revealing a 
sharp upsurge in profits, jarred the 


(Continued on Page 11) 


The legislation raises railroad’ 
pensions 10 percent and applies to 
persons already on the retirement 
rolls as well as future retirees. 


The cost will be met by raising 
the’ rate of contribution from both 
workers and employers from 6%4 
percent to 634 percent immediately 
and 7% percent next January. 


Rail workers with 15 years or 


Harts, W. Va. 


Ean aetel 
Saas, SM La" 


(Continued on Page 4) 


more service will be entitled to a 


industry’s previously stated posi- 
(Continued on Page 12) 


Congress Hikes Rail — 
Pension, UC Benefits 


Laborbacked legislation boosting both retirement and unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits for railroad workers has easily cleared both 
the House and Senate despite strong industry opposition. 
differences between the two bills, not affecting the level of benefits, » 
“were expected to be quickly ironed out in conference. 


Minor 


full year of unemployment bene- 
fits—double the present 26 weeks. 
Those with 10 to 15 years service 
will be eligible for 39 weeks, and 
workers with less than 10 years 
will be able to participate for the 
first time im the temporary unem- 
ployment compensation program 
until its expiration on June 30. 

The amount of benefits is raised 
by from $2.50 to $8.50 a week. 
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—— 


35-CENT HOURLY ‘PAY HIKE highlights contract signed by Packinghouse Workers Local 392, 
Baltimore, Md.,.and ‘American Sugar Co. Seated (left to right) are Mary Dockins, grievance chair- 
man, Local 392; Pres. Benjamin F. Cole; J. A. Moore, refinery manager; UPWA Field Rep. Ruth 
Shields, and Theodore Ryland. Standing are George Schmidt and Ernest Lovett, members of local 


bargaining team. 


North-South Sugar Refinery 
Wage Differential Cut 28 Cents 


The Packinghouse Workers have taken another long stride toward eventual elimination of the 
historic north-south wage differential in sugar refineries in new contracts negotiated with New Or- 
leans and Baltimore plants of American Sugar Co. 

Under new three-year agreements the wage differential—which as recently as 1955 kept base pay 
of southern refinery workers 41 cents an hour below northern wage levels—will be reduced to 


a mere 13 cents by February 1961. 

The contracts cover 1,000 mem- 
bers of UPWA Local 392 at the 
American refinery in Baltimore, 
and 900 members of Locai 1101 
in New Orleans. 

The pacts provide base wage in- 
creases totaling 35 cents an hour 
over the life of the agreements— 
11 cents immediately and 12-cent 
increases in each of 1960 and 1961. 
The Louisiana UPWA members 
will receive an extra 15 cents an 
hour, spread over the three-year 


period, to apply toward continued | 


reduction of the geographical wage 
differential. 

In addition, the 900 New 
Orleans workers won a guaran- 
teed annual wage clause similar 
to one first negotiated by the 
union in northern refineries 
seven years ago. The clause 
guarantees all employes with one 
year of service the “opportunity 
to work at least 2,000 hours” a 
year, or to be paid at regular 
earnings for the difference be- 
tween the number of hours 
worked and 2,000 hours. 

The American Sugar agreement 
is expected to form the pattern for 
negotiations ‘at five other southern 
refineries, where contracts covering 


2,200 additional UPWA members}. . 


are scheduled to expire in the next 
several months. 

UPWA Sugar Div. Dir. Emerson 
Moseley hailed the terms of the 


Churchmen Support 
Minimum Wage Bill 


Three outstanding religious 
leaders have announced their 
support of the Kennedy- 
Morse-Roosevelt bill to boost 
the minimum wage to $1.25 
an hour and extend the law’s 
coverage to an additional 7.6 
million workers. 

They are the Very Rev. | 
Francis B. Sayre, Jr., dean of 
Washington Cathedral; Msgr. 
George C. Higgins, director 
of the Social Action Dept. of 
the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference; and Rabbi 
Eugene Lipman of the Union 
of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations. 

Dean Sayre has also ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of 
the Citizens Committee on 
the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Consumers League. 


settlement as evidence that Ameri- 
can Sugar “accepts the moral as 
well as the economic necessity to 
eventually bring all of tts employes 
. to a level of relative equality.” 
Henry W. Wedaa, industrial re- 
lations manager for the company, 
said the provisions for “systematic 
and gradual closing of the north 


_ community. 


the non-sectarian camp. 


more than $160,000. 


dedication ceremonies... 


Twin Cities Workers 
Give 50,000 Hours to Kids 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Members of AFL-CIO building trades 
unions have donated more than 50,000 hours of skilled labor 
so that children from underprivileged homes can enjoy a com- 
bination of recreation and healthful farm work. 

More than 500 Twin Cities building tradesmen matched 
with their donated skills the value of construction materials, 
fixtures and furnishings contributed. by businessmen in the 


& 
The materials and labor went into construction of a com- 
bination lodge and dining hall, the focal point of a new 680- 
acre ranch of the Volunteers of America. Youngsters from 
‘9 to 16 will work, play and receive guidance counseling at 


To complete the lodge in time for the scheduled May 3 
dedication, carpenters, lathers, plasterers, laborers, electricians, 
masons, roofers, plumbers, linoleum layers, sheet metal work- 
ers, bricklayers and painters worked on their days off, eve- 
nings and weekends. The Volunteers estimated the value of the 
labor donated by members of the building trades unions at 


Sec.-Treas. Frank Bonadie of the AFL-CIO Building & 
Construction Trades Dept. will be a featured speaker at the 


and south wage differential” makes 
the contract “a milestone in pro- 
gressive labor relations in the 
South.” 


Final settlement with sano. 
can Sugar, a union spokesman 
said, was. facilitated by a two-- 
year contract negotiated last 
month by UPWA Local 580 
with National Sugar Co., Long 


- Island City, N. Y., which gave 


workers an 11-cent raise retro- 
active to October 1958 with 12 
cents more due on Oct. 1, 1959, 


Settlement with American Sugar 
at New Orleans produced an im- 
mediate 21-cent hourly increase for 
members of Local 1124 at Na- 
tional Sugar Co., Reserve, La. 

By previous agreement with the 
local, National Sugar will meet 
American’s terms at New Orleans, 
and add another 5 cents to close 
a differential between New Orleans 
and Reserve. The remainder of 
the National contract for 1960 and 
1961 still must be negotiated. — 


TWUA Wage 
Pattern Set in 
Cotton-Rayon 


New York—Wage increases av- 
eraging 10.16 cents an hour and 
ranging between 8.5 and 13 cents 
an hour, negotiated by the Textile 
Workers Union of America in mid- 
April, have now spread to more 
than 50,000 _cotton-rayon workers 
in approximately 190 northern 
mills, according to Victor Canzano, 
TWUA cotton-rayon director. 

The pattern was originally set in 
negotiations with Berkshire Hath- 
away Inc., which operates seven 
mills in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. The firm employs approxi- 
mately 6,500 workers. 

The contract establishes a 
$1.25 an hour minimum rate and 
runs until Apr. 15, 1962, with 
wage reopenings Apr. 15, 1960, 
and Apr, 15, 1961. 

The TWUA pattern became 
firmly established when other ma- 
jor concerns, including Bates Man- 
ufacturing Co, and Pepperell Man- 
ufacturing Co., accepted the Berk- 
shire Hathaway formula. 

Only holdout is Fitchburg Yarn 
and Watatic-Wachusett Spinning 
Mills, a firm employing 600 work- 
ers in Fitchburg, Mass. A strike 
has been in progress there since 
Apr. 16, 


ee 


Labor Warns Administration: = iS ae eka, 


HighU nemployment ; 


May) Be ‘Permanent’ 


America faces the real danger that unemployment will remain 
at 5 percent and more of the labor force even during periods of 
apparent prosperity unless additional government programs are 


enacted. 


e 


Analyzing the current unemployment situation, Peter Henle, 


assistant director of the AFL-CIO ®— 


Dept. of Research, told the Joint 
Economic Committee * of _Con- 
gress that each postwar recession 


| has left the economy with “a higher 


residue of unemployment.” 

After the 1949 recession, ,he 
noted, : joblessness was 3 percent 
or lower for many months. After 
the 1954 recession unemployment 
also dropped, but" only to about 4 
percent. 

“Now,” he said, “we seem to 
be facing the danger that unem- 
ployment may not recede below 
the 5 percent level.” 

The Administration’s optiniistic 


+forecasts of no more than 3 million 


unemployed in October 1959, said 
Henle, “lose their rosy glow” when 
it becomes apparent that such a 
figure, adjusted for seasonal fac- 
tors, would be the equivalent of 
more than 3.8 million unemployed 
and about 5.5 percent of the civil- 
ian labor force. 

Henle told the joint committee 
headed by Sen. Paul H. Douglas 
(D-Ill.) that 11 months after hit- 
ting the bottom of the 1958 re- 
cession, the U.S. economy “has 
made an excellent recovery in 
terms of physical activity” but that 
the “recovery in terms of jobs is 
far from complete.” 

Today’s unemployment, he: 
added, “projected into the future 
could easily become a major eco- 


nomic handicap for the U.S. in 


years ahead.” | 

Henle told the committee ; there 
are. two. facters that.-distinguish 
the 1958 recession from the two 
previous postwar recessions: : 

@ The lag in unemployment in 
the 1958 recession has remained 
far more pronounced than after the 
1949 or 1954 recession. 

@ A larger proportion of un- 
employed have been out of work 
for extended periods and face criti- 
cal hardship problems “far greater 
than anything that has occurred in 
the postwar period.” 

Improvement to Be Limited 


With continuing recovery “some 
improvement” can be expected, 
said Henle, but any change for the 
better will be limited by a larger 
than normal increase in the labor 
force during the coming months 
and the “sharp improvement in the 
economy’s productivity which has 
been evident since last fall.” 

He took direct issue with recent 
efforts to “minimize the hardships 


Auto Workers Ask 
Ford to Cut Prices 


The Auto Workers Ford 
Council said that near-record 
4 Ford profits for the first 
quarter of 1959 were achieved 
with 20,000 fewer workers 
and were based on fewer 
-| units than in the record-profit 
second quarter of 1955. 

The council called on Ford 
to lower car prices by $100 
“to share with the consumer 
some of the fruits of greater 
productivity and thereby lead 
to an expansion of the car 
market and an increase in job 
opportunities.” 

The council charged Ford 
with “bombarding the public 
with false propaganda” al- 
leging that union-wage gains 


were responsible for inflated 
prices. 


of today’s unemployment” by 
characterizing certain proportions 
of the unemployed as youngsters, 
married women and men with 
working wives “all of whom pre- 
sumably can get along without a 
jo vgs 

These analyses are based on 
erroneous assumptions and neg- 
lect statistical evidence, Henle 
charged, but more important they 
completely miss the point. He 
said: * 

“Let us assume, for example, 


‘|that there are a sizeable number 


of families in which the husband 
is unemployed but the wife has 
been able to continue her job or 
find a new one. Is this the type 
of family situation which the U.S. 
is planning to perpetuate? Is it 
desirable for auto workers, rail- 
road men or coal miners to sit idle 
in the home while the family tries 
to get along on the wife’s earnings 
as a waitress, secretary or sewing- 
machine operator? 

“Congress can, if it wants, leg- 
islate national policy that married 
men should have job priority ahead 
of single individuals, and_ that 
wives should not work as long as 
husbands are available. However, 
let us hope that the American econ- 
omy has not. become so poverty- 
stricken that jobs have to be allo- 


cated on the basis of need.” 


Ousted Laundry Union 


Routed in Cincinnati 


Cincinnati—Laundry and dry cleaning workers here have chalked 
up a major victory by routing the expelled Laundry Workers’ Intl. 
Union by a margin of almost 6 to 1 in a National Labor Relations 


Board election. 


The vote was 547 in favor of the AFL-CIO Laundry & Dry 


Cleaning Intl. Union, chartered to®— 


serve workers in the _ industry 
against 93 for the scandal-scarred 
union which was thrown out of the 
AFL-CIO in December 1957 on 
charges of corruption stemming 
from the embezzlement of almost 
$1 million in welfare funds. 


Through the’ seven months 


|which preceded the NLRB elec- 


tion, the expelled union carried on 
continuous efforts to hold its mem- 
bership in Cincinnati, but the work- 
ers were steadfast in their loyalty 
to the AFL-CIO. 


In the final days of the “big 
push,” Intl. Pres Winfiela S. Chas- 
mar of the AFL-CIO affiliate as- 


signed a team from Indianapolis 
Local 3017 to the campaign. 

In another important develop- 
ment, Local 3008, AFL-CIO Laun- 
dry & Dry Cleaning Intl. Union, 
swept 11 union shop elections held 
in Milwaukee and Oshkosh, Wis. 
The local had petitioned for the 
union shop poll in accordance with 
Wisconsin state law. 

Last, December the workers ia 
the plants voted overwhelmingly 
in favor of the AFL-CIO, thereby 
crushing an attempt 
Schulz, ex-vice president of the 
AFL-CIO international, to march 
the Wisconsin members back into 


the expelled union. 
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. Women’s Hospital have won union 


Labor Protests Gag: ., < 


Strikebreaking Pro be On 


ot oe 


After Talk with Rockefeller 


New York—Public hearings into charges of organized strikebreaking in the newspaper industry 
will be resumed May 8 following an unsuccessful attempt by State Industrial Commissioner Martin P. 


‘ Catherwood to block a special state committee from continuing its investigation. 


It is not yet clear, however, whether the committee will be able to compel witnesses to appear. 
The committee had charged earlier that Catherwood had not only refused his cooperation but 


had told its three members to drop® 


the investigation and quit. The in- 
vestigators argued. that what had 
already been uncovered at earlier 
public hearings “justifies and re- 
quires” further examination. 

Disclosure of this attempted: 
coverup led to wide protests by or- 
ganized labor. Harold C. Hanover, 
State AFL-CIO president, called 
upon Gov. Nelson Rockefeller at a 
conference in Albany Apr. 18 to 
allow the investigation to proceed. 

Elmer Brown, president of the 
Typographical Union, told Rocke- 
feller he had learned that pressure 
to end the investigation had come 
from “a leading anti-union pub- 
jisher with direct political ties to 
high places in your administra- 
tion.” 

The AFL-CIO News in an edi- 
torial in its issue of Apr. 18 said 
that if Rockefeller was to “live 


up to his own standards as a mod- 


ern, liberal Republican” he would 
“have no choice but to give the 
investigatién a green light to ex- 
pose the organized traffic in the 
lowest form of- humanity — the 
scab.” ; 5 

So effective were the protests 
that Catherwood at a face-to-face 
‘meeting with the three-man 
panel, withdrew his order and 
told the committee to resume its 
hearings. The members are 
Brother Cornelius Justin, profes- 
sor of labor relation, Manhattan 
College; Prof. Paul Hays, Colum- 
bia University Law School, and 
William J. Isaacson, labor attor- 
ney. 

During its hearings, the ¢com- 
mittee had heard testimony by 
strikebreakers who said they had 
been recruited by a law firm, from 
different parts of the country, to 
work at the strikebound Macy 


Struck Henderson Mill 
Abandons Third Shift 


By Gene Zack 
Henderson, N. C.—After repudiating an agreement with the 
Textile Workers Union of America which would have ended a 25- 
week-old labor dispute, the head of the Harriet-Henderson Cotton 
Mills has reluctantly yielded to pressures from Gov. Luther D. 
Hodges (D) and has abandoned plans for third-shift operations. 


Hodges, who had personally in-® 


tervened to negotiate” the settle- 
ment which the company repudi- 
ated 72 hours later, had bluntly 
warned mill Pres. John D. Cooper 
he would be held “personally re- 
sponsible” if resumption of full 
production led to new disorders 
in this strife-torn community. 

The company’s decision came as 
the TWUA executive council, hold- 
ing its quarterly meeting in New 
York, stepped up its Support of 
the 1,150 members of Locals 584 
and 578 here by voting $100,000 
to establish a National Henderson 
Strike Fund. 

At the same time, the 23-man 
council headed by Pres. William 
Pollock appealed to the governor 
to shut down the mills and assign 
a fact-finding commission to settle 


N. Y. Hospital 
Signs First 
Union Pact 


New York—Sixty non-profes- |- 


sional employes of the Brooklyn 


Tecognition, wage increases averag- 
ing $20 a month, eight paid holi- 
days, and vacation and welfare im- 
provements in a first contract ne- 
gotiated by Building Service Em- 
ployes Local 144. ‘ 

The agreement was hailed by 
Local 1199 of the Retail, Whole- 
sale & Department Store Union, 
which has been fighting for union 
recognition at six larger hospitals 
in the city. 

A strike for union recognition at 
these institutions still appeared im- 
minent as the hospitals “considered” 
whether or not to accept a recom- 
mendation by Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner for a fact-finding commit- 
tee to make recommendations on 
wages, working conditions and un- 
10n recognition. 

Local 1199 agreed to the fact- 
finding proposal and -said it will 
call off its strike for recognition if 
the hospitals also accept the may- 


or’s proposal, i 


the dispute, pledging to abide by 
the recommendations. 

The union, .in a wire to Hodges, 
stressed the fact that the TWUA 
had accepted the settlement drafted 
personally by the governor, calling 
for rehiring TWUA members for 
the second and third shifts while 
strikebreakers, allegedly hired as, 
“permanent replacements,” were 
assured of all first-shift jobs. 

The company “flouted that 
agreement,” the telegram contin- 
ued, when it brought in a fresh 
batch of 300 strikebreakers for the 
start of second-shift operations, 
contending these workers had been 
“hired” although never put to work 
prior to the settlement. The re- 
sult would have been to open up 
jobs to only 220 of the 1,150 


strikers. 


The strike fund, Pollock dis- 
closed, will be augmented by con- 
tributions from the TWUA’s 656 
local unions and 52 joint boards 
in the U.S. and Canada. In ad- 
dition, appeals for financial aid are 
being made to all other AFL-CIO 
national and international unions. 

Pollock pointed out that while 
the TWUA has been meeting 
the basic needs of Harriet-Hen- 
derson workers since the start of 
the labor dispute Nov. 17, the 
strike fund “will reinforce them 
in their stand against a ruthless, 
union-busting employer.” 

The struggle began as a walkout 
when the company refused to 
modify its demand for a no-strike 
clause and the elimination of a 
standard arbftration clause which 
had been in TWUA contracts here 
for the past 14 years. AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany has said the 
company’s demands “could com- 
pletely wreck the union.” 

It became a lockout, the’ union 
charged, when the company “cyn- 
ically” repudiated the agreement. 
The settlement would have made 
arbitration mandatory on discipli- 
nary actions; provided for arbitra- 
tion of other disputes by mutual 
agreement; and preserved the un- 
ion’s right to strike in any instance 
where arbitration was not achieved. 


hewspaper chain in 
County, N. Y. 
‘Voluntary’ Witnesses _ 

In a statement after the meeting 
Apr. 28 with the investigating com- 
mittee, Catherwood said that “the 
next step is’ for the committee to 
complete its hearings, at which 
witnesses will be invited to appear 
on’a voluntary basis.” ; 

“Following this stage of the in- 
vestigation,” he said, “¢onsidera- 
tion will be given to- such further 
steps as are necessary to assure a 
full and fair examination of the 
charges and evidence relating to 
the importation of strikebreakers 
and related matters. 

“It is hoped that all those per- 
sons who have evidence pertinent 
to the inquiry will, upon invitation, 
come forward voluntarily. There- 
fore, it is not clear at this stage as 
to whether subpena powers will be 
required to obtain the relevant in- 
formation or as to the best method 
of providing such powers if they 
should be required.” 

It is the last sentence of Cath- 
erwood’s statement which is the 
most crucial, because the Macy 
chain has already indicated it will 
not cooperate with the investiga- 
tion on the ground that the com- 
mittee’s area of inquiry belongs 
exclusively to the federal govern- 
ment. ; 

Without subpena power, the 
committee will be powerless to 
delve into all the ramifications of 
organized strikebreaking in New 
York State. 

Catherwood’s statement leaves 
much in doubt whether he will 
grant the committee the right of 
subpena even though his predeces- 
sor, former Industrial Commis- 
sioner Isador Lubin who set up the 
committee, gave it that power. 

A skirmish has been won; the 


Westchester 


battle has yet to be joined. 


NEED FOR BROAD-SCALE economic growth in America that 


would include increased jobs instead of merely increased profits is 
outlined for secretary-treasurers of AFL-CIO national and inter- 
national unions by Leon J. Keyserling, former chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisors, at Washington meeting. 


Secretary-Treasurers 
Hear Ike Hit on Inflation 


Procedures for reporting to the Labor Dept. on the —— of 
e 


union health, welfare and pension funds, in order to 


in com- 


pliance with the Disclosure Act of 1958, were discussed by secre- 
tary-treasurers of national and international unions at a meeting 


|at AFL-CIO headquarters. 


“ae > 
William Pachler, secretary-treas-~* 


urer of the Utility Workers and 
chairman of the AFL-CIO Con- 
ference of Secretary-Treasurers, 
presided over the semi-annual ses- 
sion. 


Sec.-Treas. William Botkin of 


‘the Woodworkers reported on ef- 


forts of the provincial government 
in Newfoundland to crush the 
IWA, which has been on strike 
since December 1958 when the 
Anglo-Newfoundland Develop- 
ment Corp. refused a conciliation 
board’s proposal for a 5-cent hour- 
ly pay increase and a gradual re- 
duction in the workweek from 60 
to 54 hours. 


In an hour-long briefing on 
current economic trends and 
problems, Leon J. Keyserling, 
former chairman of. the Presi- 


dent’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, hit at the Administration’s 
obsession with inflation. He said 
for the economy to move for- 
ward, soaring profits must be 
matched by increased jobs. 

The secretary -treasurers also 
heard a report from Dir.’ James L. 
McDevitt of the Committee on 
Political Education, who told of 
increased rank-and-file participa- 
tion in the expanded series of 
COPE area conferences being con- 
ducted throughout the country this 
year. 

C. H. Heasley, director of the 
Treasury Dept.’s U.S. Savings 
Bond Div., showed -the conference 
a print of the motion picture “24 
Hours in Tyrantland,” produced 
by the AFL-CIO to help spur. the 
sale of savings bonds. 


U.S. Chamber Takes Annual Crack 
At Turning Back the 20th Century 


The U.S. Chamber of Commerce has again trotted out its favorite bogeymen—organized labor, | 
“violent” inflation, “massive” wage increases, and “enormous” government spending—in a renewed 
attempt to frighten America into seceding from the 20th century. 

Staging its 47th annual meeting in Washington’s Constitution Hall, the chamber divided its time 
between dire warnings about what it calls the “welfare state’ and breathless predictions about 


>. 


business progress in the ‘Soaring’ 
Sixties’—a period generally de- 
scribed as one in which “progres- 
sive management” will make pos- 
sible an economy bursting at its 
seams. 

The attack on organized labor 
ran like a thread through most of 
the speeches, but the biggest guns 
were saved for a labor relations 
luncheon inviting businessmen to 
“face up to the labor issue.” 

Harold Allen, a former loco- 
motive engineer of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., contended that “labor bosses 
crucified me on the cross of com- 
pulsory unionism” by forcing his 
ouster because he was in violation 
of. a union-shop agreement. He 
called the union shop “dictatorial,” 
and “a secondary road to fascism 
or communism.” — 


‘Strangled to Death’ 

Herman Light, president of the 
Light Co., South Bend, Ind., 
called for enactment of laws pro- 
hibiting organizational . picketing 
and secondary boycotts. He told 
delegates his business is “slowly 
being strangled to death” because 
of a TeamSter boycott which began 
in 1956 when he resisted organiz- 
ing efforts. 


>— 


Fill Up on Candy 
And End Recession 


A delegate to the 47th an- 
nual meeting of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce came 
up with his own version of 
how to lick the recession: 
Let ’em eat candy. 

Lem T. Jones, a candy 
manufacturer from Kansas 
City, Mo., said his business 
has been “very good” during 
the recession and gave this 
explanation: 

“People need candy to get 
energy. Then they can keep 
going and help themselves 
out of the recession.” 


Only a few out of the long pa- 
rade. of speakers found time to 
mention the nation’s 4.4 million 
jobless, and they glossed over the 
problem as one of the “soft spots” 
in the economy. 

Outgoing Pres. William A. Mc- 
Donnell emphasized that in a 
democratic society “full or 100 
percent employment . .. is im- 
possible, if not actually undesir- 


nye ees Neng, Se 


able.” He said that when those 
who are “unemployed through 
choice or through illness or else 
are in between one job and an- 
other” are subtracted from the 
total jobless figures, there are only 
1.5 million “ready, willing and 


_| able to work who can’t find jobs.” - 


Two chamber officials insisted 
that labor union “wage demands 
were forcing up costs and pricing 
American goods out of world 
markets. 

This view was vigorously dis- 
puted by Rep. Hale Boggs (D- 
La.), who called such a position 
“grossly exaggerated.” The in- 
creased competition in world 
markets, he said, is “a welcome 
sign of renewed economic vigor 
in Western Europe and _ else- 
where which we worked so hard 
to promote.” 

The contention that the “up- 
ward spiral of wage increases and 
greater fringe benefits” won by 
labor unions was at the root of 
international trade competition was 
made by ex-chamber Pres. Herman 
W. Sieinkraus, and supported by 
the C of C taxation committee 
chairman, Joel Barlow, 
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‘Brief Biographical Sketches’ 
‘Of Half a-Dozen ~— Kids © 


Following are brief biographical sketches 
of the first six high school students to win 


merit scholarships established by the AFL- 


CIO: 


JOYCE ELLEN ZARS, 17, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Zars of Bellwood, Il. 
A student at Proviso East High School, ‘Bell- 
wood, she compiled an outstanding scholastic 
record, placing among the top 10 in a class 
of 1,058. 

Due to her mother’s cight-year illness, Miss 
Zars had to keep house for her parents and 
grandmother during her entire high school 
career. She is a member of the National 
Honor Society and her chief hobby is reading. 

Miss Zars plans to major in chemistry at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


LARRY CLYDE HEADLEY, 16, son of 
_Mrs. Gladys Headley of Harts, W. Va. De- 
spite a rigorous personal schedule, necessi- 
tated by the death of his father, he rated first 
in his class of 110 pupils at Chapmanville, 
W. Va., High School. 

Larry’s widowed mother is a teacher in 
the one-room schoolhouse in Harts, where 
the youngster worked as janitor—tending the 
furnace and cleaning up the school building 
and grounds—each morning before leaving 


_ for school. 


Because he lived in a remote community, 
Larry had to walk three miles over a high 
mountain each day in order to catch a bus 
for the 17-mile ride to school, returning each 
afternoon by the same tiring route. Despite 
this, he had an almost perfect attendance 
record. . 

He plans to study electronics engineering 
at West Virginia University. 


RICHARD JOHN OLSON, 18, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ernest J. Olson of Council Bluffs, 
Ia. A student at Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Council Bluffs, he had a straight “A” 
average and placed No. 1 in his class. 

In the summer of 1958 he was an exchange 
student in Germany, living for three months 
with a German family, and on his return he 
addressed 25 community groups on his trip 
abroad. He has been active in many clubs 
including mathematics, drama, debate and 
music. In his spare time, he has studied 
Russian in adult education classes. 

His father has been a member of the Rail- 
road Telegraphers since 1934 and works for 
the Union Pacific Railroad in Council Bluffs. 

Richard plans to attend Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, and wants to do col- 


lene teaching or research work in the science 
field. 

CHRISTOPHER PAUL EHRET, 17, son 
of Mrs. Robert A. Fish of Santa Paula, Calif. 
His father was an Air Force pilot who died 
in a plane crash during World War II. Chris- 
topher was No. 1 in his class at Santa Paula © 
Union High School. 

He is interested in journalism and inter- 
national affairs, and won three athletic letters 
in basketball and tennis. He was vice chair- 
man of the school committee which raised 
money to bring exchange students ‘to Santa 
Paula. 

He intends to study mathematical research 


_and teaching at California Institute of Tech- 
“nology. - 


DAVID JAMES KENNEDY, 17, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. James G. Kennedy of Louis- 
ville, Ky. He was first in his class at Flaget 
High School, where he has been a class offi- 
cer for two years and editor of the school 


paper, in addition to belonging to the Honor, - 


Engineers and Speech Clubs. 

His father has been a member.of the Post 
Office Clerks for 19 years. 

In the summer of 1958, David attended the 
University of Louisville under a grant from 


_ the Carnegie Foundation to study physics, 


earning four hours. worth of college credits 
despite the fact that he was only 16. Asa 
hobby he has built his own “ham” radio set 
and is building a hi-fi set for his parents. 

He plans to major ‘in physics at Notre 
Dame University. 


BRUCE HENRY KOLE, 17, son of Mrs. 
Lila Kole, Oak Park, Mich. His father, Carl, 
was a member in good standing of Auto 
Workers Local 157 at the time of his death 
last December. 

An outstanding scholar at Oak Park High 
School, Bruce worked during his school years 
to help his family. He carried a paper route 
for many years and presently is working at 
the Wrigley Stores, where he started as a 
clerk and worked his way up to cashier. _ He 
is a member of the Retail Clerks. 

Bruce has been active in school affairs as 
a member of the student council, the senior 
council, president of the Human Relations 
Club and president of the Biology Club. His 
main hobbies are science and reading. 

Bruce, whose mother is a nurse at Sinai 
Hospital, plans to take a pre-medical course 
at either Wayne State University in Detroit 
or the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor. 


Ohio Senate 


IAM in Assistance Pact 


The Government Employes and the Machinists have entered 
into a mutual assistance pact paving the way for joint organizing 


campaigns at federal installations. 


IAM Pres. A. J. Hayes and AFGE Pres. James A. Campbell 
signed the agreement which pledges the two unions “to cooperate 


and assist each other” 
vides machinery for settling juris- 
dictional disputes. 

The Machinists through Dist. 44 
are the largest of the craft unions 
in the federal service, while a ma- 
jority of AFGE’s membership is 
made up of white collar classified 
employes. AFGE also represents 
a number of blue collar workers 
and it is in that field that jurisdic- 
tional disputes have flared in the 
past. x 

“It is agreed,” the pact de- 
clares, “that each organization 
will make every effort to carry 
out joint organizing campaigns 
wherever possible. Further, in 
order to bring about the most 
effective organization, each ma- 


Grand Lodge Rep. Chagies A 


and pro-®- 


West of the Machinists and AFGE 
Rep. Joseph B. Reams have been 
named by their respective organi- 
zations to administer the agreement 
and to handle any disputes. 

A permanent joint committee of 
three members from each organi- 
zation is set up to resolve any mat- 
ters not settled by the two admin- 
istrators, with the presidents of the 
two unions entering the picture in 
case of a deadlock. 


Goal of the mutual assistance 
pact, the preamble states, is “to 
develop more effective organiza- 
tional programs” to reach the 
large number of unorganized 
federal workers. 

In a message to AFGE local 
lodges announcing the agreement, 
Campbell declared “this joint effort 
can result in a greatly increased 
membership for both organiza- 
tions.” 


Passes Boost 
In Jobless Aid 


Columbus, O.—A bill increasing 
both the amount and duration of 
unemployment benefits has passed | 
the Ohio Senate by an almost | 
straight party-line vote of 19 to 14. | 
All 13 Republicans opposed the} 
legislation. 


maximum basic benefits at 50 per- 
cent “of the average state wage. 


jump from the present $33 maxi- 
mum to $47. 

In addition to the basic bene- 
fit, workers would be allowed 
$3 a week for each dependent up 
to a-maximum of $9. The pres- 

| emt ceiling on dependency allow- 
ance is $6 for workers with two 
or more dependents, 

Maximum duration of benefits 
under the Senate bill would be 30 
weeks as compared with 26 weeks 
under present law. The Senate 
trimmed back the committee 


recommendation for 39 weeks of 
permanent benefits. 

The bill also liberalizes some of 
the eligibility requirements for job- 
j less-benefits. 


The Senate-approved bill sets | 


(Continued from Page 1) 
day came as‘a result of hard 
study, multiple tests and multi-, 
ple judging, in addition to a con- 
sideration of your outside activi- 
ties. 

“It is the combination of all 
of these efforts that has resulted 
in your being chosen for this high 
award. I hope that your college 
days will be both es ei and 
fruitful.” 

The scholarship program ‘was 
announced last January by AFL- 
CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler. At that time, he char- 
acterized the awards as having this 
outstanding feature—‘‘that in this 
day of atoms and science, students 
are not limited in the course of 
study they may choose.” 

Two scholarships were granted 
in each of three geographical sec- 
tions of the country. -One scholar- 
ship in each section was awarded 
to children, either of whose par- 
ents are current members of un- 
ions affiliated with the AFL-CIO, 
while the other was entirely un- 
restricted. 

The program is being conducted 
in cooperation with the National 
Merit Scholarship Corp., an inde- 
pendent, non-profit organization. 
Final selection of winners was 
made by AFL-CIO representatives 
from finalists qualifying in ‘the 
1958-59 National Merit Scholar- 
ship Program examinations. 

Winners are permitted to study 
at any accredited college or uni- 
versity and the amount of their 
award is based upon the financial 
need of the individual. 

The awards vary upward to 
$1,500 per year depending on the 
actual costs involved in attending 
the school selected and the funds 
available to the student from his 
or her own resources, The awards 
are subject to change if the fam- 
ily financial circumstances change 
during the year. 

Each year secondary school stu- 


UAW, Firm Join 


|To Save Jobs 


Warren, Mich.—The Auto 
Workers and officials of the Holley 
Carburetor Co. have joined to try 
and save the jobs of some 600 em- 
ployes endangered by dwindling 
government orders for precision 
aircraft materials. 

Representatives of UAW Local 
983, including some members of 
the bargaining committee, and of 
the company met with Sen. Philip 
A. Hart (D-Mich.) in an effort to 
have more federal contracts chan- 
neled to the plant. Employment has 
dropped by 400 in a year because 
of the shift in emphasis from air- 
craft to missiles. 


First Scholarships 


Given by AFL-CIO — 


Community Labor 
Honors Winners - 


In California, 
Iowa, Kentucky, 
and West Virginia, state 
AFL-CIO leaders, in coopera- 
tion with the central labor 
bodies in the communities 
which produced the scholar- 
ship winners, arranged home- 
town celebrations for the vic. 

tors. 

Municipal, educational and 
civic leaders joined organized 
labor in saluting the young 
scholars at these affairs, 


Illinois, 
Michigan 


dents in public, private or paro- 
chial schools who are second se- 


mester juniors or first semester — 


seniors are eligible to participate 
in the National Merit Scholarship 
Qualifying Test in their own high 
school in April. 

Ten thousand students—the 
highest marked in each state pro- 
rated by population—are identi- 
fied as semi-finalists in September 
and are asked to take a second 
examination in December in test- 
ing centers throughout the nation. 


Winners Picked 

The finalists are announced in 
January after marking of the sec- 
ond examination. From this group 
AFL-CIO _ representatives — select 
the six students to receive the 
AFL-CIO: Merit Scholarships. 

Meany has repeatedly empha- 
sized that one phase of the edu- 
cational problem in the U.S. which 
deeply concerns organized labor is 
the monumental waste of talent in 
the tens of thousands of’ qualified 
young students whose educations 
end before college, primarily be- 
cause of lack of financial means. 

The ever-broadening labor 
scholarship program—which 
ranges all the way from $6,000, 
four-year scholarships down to 
modest $50-a-year grants to aid 
deserving students—is intended, in 
part, to help ease that condition 


At the same time, Meany has 
indicated, “federally-financed 
scholarships for college study 
would be a long step forward to- 
ward a stronger democracy and 
would show the world that, in 
America, opportunities are truly 
equal.” 

“If Russia can find the funds to 
fully educate all students, so cam 
the United States,” he added. 


This would result in an immediate | im 


UNION CAKE DESIGNER Virgil Fiora puts the finishing touches 
on a replica of a cake which was sent to an Israeli children’s centet 
operated by B’nai B’rith Women as a gift from Local 118, Americaf 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers, and the Heidi Bakery, Washing 
ton, D. C. The replica served as the centerpiece for the 5Oth aa- 
niversary luncheon of the Jewish women’s service organizatiom 
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Medical Lobby Fights Health Care for Aged 


Study Supports Need 
For Congress Action 


On Aug. 14, 1935, Pres. Franklin Delano Roosevelt signed into 
law one of the most important and lasting improvements in our 
national policy, the Social Security Act. 

The act provided for several programs: old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, aid to the blind and unemployment com- 
pensation. But the best known program which it established was 
the old age benefit system which in 1939 became the old age and 
survivors insurance program (QASDI). The D for disability was 
added in 1956. This is what most people mean when they think 


~ 


of social security. 


In the years since 1935 many 


needed improvements in the social 


security program have become ob- 
vious, and some of them have been 
met. 
voluntary or required, has been ex- 
tended to include almost all em- 
ployed and~self-employed individ- 

uals in the nation except doctors 
and Communists. 

In 1956, after much contro- 
versy, am additional program was 
established to provide for social 
security protection for workers 
50 years of age and older who 


’ are totally and permanently dis- 


abled, and therefore unable to 
hold jobs. 5 
At that time Congress also 
lowered the retirement age for 
women from 65 to 62. 

Furthermore, from time to time, 
Congress has increased the ‘max- 
imum and minimum benefits to 
keep up with the rising cost of liv- 
ing. 

The social security program has 
weathered some vigorous attacks. 
In 1953, following the election of 
the Eisenhower Administration and 
a Republican Congress, a few. re- 
actionaries in the House conducted 
a series of hearings under the 
chairmanship of Rep. (now Sen.) 
Carl T. Curtis (R-Neb.). It became 
apparent that the committee was 
out to discredit, and perhaps de- 
stroy, the social security system. 

But they misjudged the temper 
of the people and of their own 
Administration. Substantial sup- 
port was given the social security 
program, and during the following 
year Congress extended it instead 
of injuring it. 

Senate Fight on Disability 


Political views on innovations in 
the system may be illustrated by the 
fight over granting benefits to dis- 
abled persons in 1956. The bill 


- passed the House, which has proved 


generally more eager to make social 
security, improvements, by a vote 
of 372 to 31. : 

In the Senate, however, the Fi- 
nance Committee eliminated thé 


Coverage of the law, either gle 


disability provisions from the bill 
after two months of hearings, pre- 
cipitating a vigorous political strug- 


- On the Senate floor, the late Sen. 
Walter F. George (D-Ga.) spon- 
sored an amendment to restore the 
disability provision to the bill. His 
amendment was adopted by a vote 
of 47 to 45. Six Republicans and 
41 Democrats supported the George 
amendment; 38 Republicans and 7 
Democrats opposed it. 


Historically, the establishment 
and expansion of social security 
programs have had the strong 
opposition of business groups 
and the medical profession, and 
the strong support of liberal and 
labor organizations. These groups 
are active today whenever social 
security legislation is considered 
by Congress. 

Basically, the social security 
system is designed to give insured 
protection to all individuals from 
economic hardships caused by re- 
tirement, disability, or the death 
of the family breadwinner. 

In large part this objective has 
been met. In recent years, how- 
ever, an old problem has become 
more: and more apparent and more 
in need of solution. This problem 
is the cost of medical care for old 
age and survivors insurance bene- 
ficiaries: the*aged and widows with 
dependent children. 


Private Insurance Falls Short 


Despite the general expansion of 
private health insurance plans with- 
in recent years including those 
growing out of collective bargain- 
ing agreements, the government 
reported recently that about 3 out 
of 5 aged persons had no health 
insurance protection at all, either 
because such protection was not 
available to them at all or because 
the cost was prohibitive. 

Typically, health insurance for 
older persons has many restric- 
tions. It may cover only a few 
weeks of hospital care each year. 
The insurance company may re- 


security benefits. 


patient. 


tion or payment of personnel. 


$80 million. 


Forand Bill Provisions 
Supported by AFL-CIO 


The Forand bill, H.R. 4700, provides: - 

e@ 60 days of hospitalization in a 12-month petiod for those 
eligible to receive social security benefits. 

e@ 120 days of nursing home care (less the number of days " 
of any hospitalization) for those eligible to receive social 


e@ Surgical services which are medically required for those 
eligible to receive social security benefits. 

e An increase in contributions to the social security trust 
fund of one-fourth percent for employes, one-fourth percent 
for employers and three-eighth percent for se Bice te 
persons on earnings up to $4,800 a year. 

e@ Free choice of hospitals and nursing ining by the 


e The federal government would exercise no control over 
the operation of hospitals or nursing homes, or over the selec- 


It is estimated that for the first year of operation the cost 
of hospital benefits would be $905 million, the cost of skilled 
nursing benefits “negligible,” and the cost of surgical benefits 


It is estimated also that the increase in contribution rates 
would bring in to the social security trust fund about $1 billion 
during the first year, enough to pay fer the program. 


= 


COSTS 


MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL } + 


Any Time You're Ready, Doe 


serve the right to cancel it at 
any time. Benefits may be in- 
adequate. Therefore, health in- 
surance protection may be wholly 
inadequate even to those who | 
are covered. ‘ 

Another obvious factor is the 
frequency of illness. Retired per- 
sons are much more likely, as a 
group, to experience serious illness 
than younger persons. Those who 
need health insurance protection 
most, then, are those who have it 
least. 

In response to this need, Rep. 
Aime J, Forand (D-R. I.) in 1957 
introduced a bill to amend the So- 
cial Security Act by making hos- 
pital care and nursing home serv- 
ices available to social security ben- 
eficiaries. 


Administration Opposes Bill 


The Forand bill received the im- 
mediate support of the AFL-CIO 


}and other groups concerned with 


the welfare of retired persons. It 
also received widespread support. 
from retirees themselves. 

The bill was greeted with the 
opposition of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. 

Initially, congressional response 
was cool. The House Ways ‘and 
Means Committee, of Which Forand 
is a member, failed to hold hear- 
ings on the bill until late 1958, 
and then only as part of general 
hearings on all parts of the Social 
Security Act. The hearings were 
sufficient, however, to draw the 
battle lines on the Forand medical 
care proposals. 

Opposing the Forand bill, in ad- 
dition to the Administration, were: 

@ American Medical Associ- 
ation. 

@ American Dental Associa- 
tion. 

@ National Association of 
Accident and Health Under- 
writers. 

@ Health Insurance Associa- 
tion of America. 

@ Blue Shield Medical Care 
Plans. 


@ National Association of 


Life Underwriters. 


32 
ame 


Reprints Available 
Of Fact Sheet Series 


This is the seventh of a 
Series of Fact Sheets on Con- 
gress published by the AFL- 
CIO’ News providing back- 
ground information on basic 
issues coming before the 86th 
Congress. 

The series is being pub- 
lished by the News with the 
assistance of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Legislation. Previ- 
ous fact sheets have dealt with 
housing, depressed areas, la- 
bor reform legislation, educa- 
tion, unemployment compen- 
sation and minimum wage. 

Reprints of Fact Sheet No. 
7 on health care for the aged 
and the previous fact sheets 
are available from the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Legislation, 815 
16th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


‘@ Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

@ National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

@ American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

@ National Grange. 

Those whe support expansion of 
Social Security to include medical 
care, as proposed by Forand, were: 

@ AFL-CIO. 

@ American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, 

@ National 
League. 

@ Gropp Health Federation 
of. America. 

@ National Farmers Union. 

@ American Public Welfare 
Association. 

@ National Association of So- 
cial Workers. 


Although no further action was 
taken by the 85th Congress on the 
Forand medical care proposals, the 


Consumers 


Ways and Means Committee did 


the Dept. of Health, Education & 
Welfare. 

The report has since been sub- 
mitted to the committee. It con- 
tains abundant statistical evidence 
that retired workers have incomes 
too low to meet the rising costs of 
medical care. 

Report Shows Need 
Furthermore, it shows that hos- 
pital and nursing benefits for old- 
age and survivors insurance bene- 
ficiaries are entirely practical. 

However, the report did not in- 
dicate any change in the Adminis- 
tration’s opposition to the program. 

On Feb. 18, 1959, Forand re- 
introduced his bill, H.R. 4700. 
Several members of the House and 
Senate have introduced the same or 
similar bills. 

In announcing its support for the 
Forand bill, the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council said: 

“The nationwide interest in 
the Forand bill has _ further 
demonstrated the need for mak- 
ing hospital care and nursing 
home service available to social 
security beneficiaries. The high 
cost of medical services should 
no longer be permitted to bar 
older people and widows from 
required health care. ... 

“Proposals advanced by or- 
ganized medicine and the com- 
mercial insurance industry as 
alternatives to the Forand bill 
are grossly inadequate and un- 
fair to older people. Only pre- 
payment during years before re- 
tirement can make extensive and 
lasting health insurance available 
to the great majority of the 

Jurisdiction over H. R. 4700 in 
the House is in the Ways & Means 
Committee, which is currently con- 
sidering unemployment compensa- 
tion legislation. 

The AFL-CIO has urged the 
committee to hold hearings as a 
first step in securing enactment of 
legislation providing hospital care 
and nursing home service for old 
age and survivors insurance bene- 
ficiaries during this session of Con- 


request a study and report from 


gress. 
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Beachhead int. ‘erlin. ‘es 


N MAY DAY 1 the free tr, Union move bof the 
O world is embattled 6 ‘many front ats fight for seo 1ig ta 
and freedom, 

In Spain, in. the. Dominican Republic and in other areas: it is 
struggling for human rights, for economic and social progress. 

In most of free Asia and in Africa free world labor is battling 
to establish effective, democratic trade unions in a struggle with 
the vestiges of 19th century colonialism and 20th century Soviet 
imperialism, cloaked in many cases in the robes of nationalist 
aspiration. 

And in West Berlin the free world ‘iid its trade union centers 
are fighting to maintain a beachhead of freedom and liberty in the 
midst of oppressive and dictatorial Communist rule. 

The free world labor movement has rallied strongly to support 
its brothers in West Berlin in their struggle to maintain an outpost 
of freedom despite Soviet threats and ultimatums. 

The AFL-CIO has called on western governments for unity and 
solidarity in dealing with the Soviet threat to Berlin’s integrity so 
that the day may be hastened when all the German people — be 
united in freedom. 

As the foreign ministers close their meetings in Paris it is 
essential that all necessary measures be taken for maintaining 
free access to West Berlin and the uninterrupted flow of supplies 
for the Allied forces and the well-being of its people. 

West Berlin is the symbol of freedom and democracy and it 
must survive while the free world attempts once again to negotiate 
with the Soviets on German reunification subject to free elections 
supervised by the United Nations. 


Why They Struck 


. IS EXTREMELY DIFFICULT if not impossible for the public 
to realize from press, radio and television reporting of the 
Textile Workers Union of America strike against the Harriet- 
Henderson Cotton Mills in Henderson, N. C., that the key issue 
involved is a basic ingredient of all industrial peace formulas— 
arbitration of grievances. 

The TWUA is not a Johnny-come-lately union in Henderson. 
Its locals have held bargaining representation rights with the Har- 
riet-Henderson Mills for 16 years. For 14 of those years the con- 
tract included a standard arbitration clause. —~ 

The current 25-week-old strike was precipitated by the com- 
pany’s demand that the arbitration clause be eliminated from 
the contract, presumably on grounds that the company was 
losing too many cases at the arbitration table. 

Arbitration of grievances is a standard ingredient of nearly all 
collective bargaining agreements, with some exceptions found in 
industries or trades where other rules for establishing and main- 
taining industrial peace have been long established. 
~ Industrial relations experts who have examined the causes of in- 
dustrial peace emphasize the machinery for arbitrating grievances 
as a major contributing factor to smooth relations. 

Yet here we have an employer forcing a union into a strike 
by calling for abolition of a 14-year clause during which the 
union and the company enjoyed a peaceful and apparently a 
profitable relationship. 

The press, radio and television have been heavy with “violence” 
stories but to our knowledge not one management or industrial 
relations voice has been raised against this attack on arbitration 
machinery and the plannéd destruction of industrial peace. 
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The News’ Goes to College: 


Students Approve Using 
AFL-CIO Paper in Class | 


Dr. Richard K. Darr assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at Wisconsin State College, River Falls, 
Wis., introduced the AFL-CIO NEWS into his 
course on labor economics as required reading. In 
the following article he reports on the reactions of 
his students to this “new experience.” 


By Richard K. Darr 


OR THE MOST PART, public opinion is formed 

by the press, radio, and television. These agen- 
cies of mass communication mold the attitudes of 
a great majority of the population, including those 
of college students. 

Being management-oriented, they fail, to a large 
extent, to deal adequately and objectively with the 
viewpoints of organized labor concerning vital is- 
sues of the day. This being the case, many people, 
and even some union members, are anti-organized 
labor. 

In order to offset this bias, the use of the weekly 
AFL-CIO News was ‘introduced into the class in 
labor economics at Wisconsin State College, River 
Falls, to be read along with the daily papers. Each 
of the students received his own copy. 


ALTHOUGH THIS WEEKLY is f0 be found in 
the college library, the reading of or even acquain- 
tance with a labor paper was a new experience for 
all but one of the class of 22 juniors and seniors. 
Even the one acquainted with such a paper had this 
to say upon completion of the course: 

I have had access to other labor papers in the 
past but had not taken advantage of them. Be- 
cause it was a part of the classwork, I took an 
interest in the News and feel that I have learned 
quite a bit about labor’s side of the story. I shall 
be more selective and cautious in reading the 
articles about labor in our daily papers in the 
future. 


As part of their regular class work the students. 


were required to read the AFL-CIO News for the 
duration of the 12-week course. Class discussion 


was held each week on the basis of articlés chosen ~ 


for their relation to topics presented in the textbook. 
In addition, the students were tested over their 
reading on both the midterm and final examinations 
from articles covering such diverse subjects as 
social security, unemployment, the federal budget, 
“right-to-work” laws, labor legislation, automation, 
agricultural labor, federal aid to education, and de- 
pressed areas legislation, to name only a few. 


AT THE CLOSE of the final examination, each 
student was asked to Write a short paragraph as- 
sessing the value of using the paper in the course. 


In order to get as candid an answer as possible the. 


students were not graded on this portion of the test. 
Twenty of the 22 answered, and all but one thought 
it well that the paper was used. The one who ob- 


jected to its use was asked if he thought it all signe 3 
that the Wall Street Journal was used in business 
administration classes. He replied that to be logi- 
cally | consistent he would have to object to that as 
well, or approve the use of both in the respective 
classes. i 
One of the students thought oral reports on cer- 
tain feature articles should have been assigned; 
another, that certain articles should have been used 
ag the basis for class research papers. 

The following are some of the students’ impres- 
sions on the use of the paper in such a course: 

It presents current problems for study and 
examination. I think it should be continued to be 
used in following years as a part of the “labor 
problems” reading material. 

It showed labor’s stand today on many things 
which I didn’t know they stood for. 

The paper gives current accounts of bills up 

before Congress, unemployment, and labor dis- 
putes. The book fails to do this. 
_ Since most of the members of the class were 
biased toward management, the use of this type 
of news gave an insight into labor’s side of the 
story. I felt reading the contemporary labor 
problems gave me a better understanding of the 
course. 

It enabled the class to relate many of the theo- 


retical aspects of our study into the reality of~ 


present day labor activities. 

They are biased, but I don’t think they are any 
worse than management papers. 

It offers a clearer understanding of the position 

of unions and labor to students, and especially to 
those who have never been acquainted or come 
in contact with a labor paper before. 
' Before this course I had never seen or read a 
labor paper. It informs one of the problems of 
labor and presents their viewpoint, whereas in the 
daily papers one receives only one viewpoint. 

It has broadened my own’ view of what it is 
that labor stands for. It also has given me a pic- 
ture of the labor front which could not be re- 
ceived from a daily newspaper. I think that this, 
or any other course of its type, would be _incom- 
plete without the use of the paper. 


ALL OF THESE STUDENTS are majoring in 
economics while in college. None of them will 
‘likely enter organized labor. For the most part they 
will become junior executives. Never before had 
they seriously concerned themselves with under- 
standing labor’s position in the industrial economy. 

In the future, when many of them are represent- 
ing management, pethaps they will have a more 
enlightened attitude toward labor’s aspirations as 4 


result of having read and studied more than the daily 
newspaper, 
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yandexcook Saysiij 


3-Party System 
(This aiiinn is excerpted from the nightly 

proadcast# taf. John W.- Vandercaok, ABC com- 

mentator, sponsored by. the AFL-CIO. Listen to 


Yandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) - 


TIS A KIND of taken-for-granted truism that the 
success Of a democratic system of government 
depends ugidn the preservation of a two-party system. 
Americans have. had the. instinctive intelligence to 
realize that every one of us cannot find—or found— 
Bi political inh every detail of whose faith exactly 
ai coincides with one’s own 
beliefs and prejudices. 
~ ‘Those among us who think 
that the platform and so- 
cial attitudes of the Re- 
publican Party generally 
agree with one’s own so- 
cial and economic beliefs, 
vote Republican. 
The more numerous 
~ company who find that the 
: heart and head of the 
d ae Democratic Party—as it’s 
Vanderepek been shaped by Wilson, 
Roosevelt and Truman—more nearly resemble which 
they prefer to think their own heads and hearts are 
like, vote Democratic.’ 
Millions in both columns are not 100 percent 
satisfied with every syllable of their chosen party’s 
official lines, We find it, though, more sensible to 
string along. It’s an unhappy fact, though, that now 
and then, in Our government, the two-party system 
breaks down. ‘ 
The catch is this. There are more conservatives 
who wear the Democratic label tham there are !ib- 
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erals who wear the Republican label. That leads 


to, mix-ups. The later yedts ‘of the Truman adiniinis- | 


tration were made largely ineffectual: by a firm alli- 
ance, against Pres. Truman’s policies, of Republican 
and southern Democratic congressmen. As national 
elections come ‘round, and conservative politicians 
from below the Mason-Dixon Line conclude that 
their political futures will be brighter if they call 
themselves outright Democrats, that conservative al- 
liance disintegrates.’ But not for long. 

IN RECENT DAYS we have seen its ranks re- 
form once more. One of the votes on the so-called 
McClellan amendment, a batch of additives which 
would leave entirely altered the central reformist 
purpose of the Kennedy labor bill, was a tie. That 
tie was broken in favor of the McClellan amendment 
by. the deciding vote of Vice Pres. Nixon, Yet, when 
one examines these 46 “yea” votes and those 45 

“nay” votes, one is at once struck by the fact that 
that roll-call did not, and does not, represent the 
majority will of the American people insofar as it 
can be expressed by its elected representatives in the 
U.S. Senate. 

Nothing could have been clearer than the rejection 
by the American voters of the GOP last November. 
Many - southerners represent numerically small 
numbers of constituents. Yet, it was an alliance of 
the GOP minority, plus those exponents of the 
southern “third party” viewpoint who defeated the 
purposes—almost without exception—of all of the 
legislators who had been put in control of the Sen- 
ate by the choice of the overwhelming majority of 
American voters. 

The danger of a three-party system—even in a 
country which believes it hasn’t got one—could 


Low Cost Housing Need Grows 


(This. column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at_7 p. m., EST.) 


COLLEGE PROFESSOR out at Oregon State 
makes an angry and interesting point. The 
target of his wrath: urban renewal, that fancy re- 
development of slum areas which looks so hand- 
some on Chamber of Commerce brochures but 
which, economist Wallace F, Smith argues, creates 
pesccidies more housing problems 
for low income groups 
than it solves while real 
estate promoters are prof- 
iting at federal expense. 
What's happening, com- 
plains Smith, is a compli- 
cation of the housing 
problem because since 
urban renewal itself does 
not provide replacement 
housing for slum residents 
“it simply subtracts some 
units from the housing 
supply and compels. these families to squeeze into 
the houses that are left”—in effect making more 
slums or making other slums worse. 


Morgan 


_ Smith maintains that instead of pouring funds 
into urban renewal which is “promoted by a variety 
of commercial organizations with something to 


Washington Reports: 


GOP, Democratic Congressmen 


gain,” the government could better use the money to 
establish a “meaningful low-income housing’ pro- 
gram.” 


The trouble is, according to some housing experts 
in sympathy with his complaints, that urban. re- 
newal and low cost housing should go together but 
have not. One of the leading congressional advo- 
cates of public housing, Sen. Joseph Clark, Penn- 
sylvania Democrat, observes sardonically that “if 
we have less urban renewal, of course, we will need 
less public housing. We will, instead, retain our 
slums and congratulate ourselves upon the ‘sound- 
ness’ of our fiscal policies.” 

ONE RAY OF ENCOURAGEMENT is poking 
through the dark, dilapidated silhouette of city 
slums. Both the Sparkman and Rains housing bills 
pending in Congress contain, for the first time, 
language permitting local housing authorities to 
have the same “write-down” advantages for them- 
selves as have been guaranteed in commercial de- 
velopment. Previously, the two-thirds federal, one- 
third municipal underwriting applied only when 
land was bought and sold at a loss to private de- 
velopers. The pending bills would make the for- 
mula also apply to land bought and retained by 
housing authorities for building of low-rent units. 

This seems a rather obvious and necessary amend- 
ment if the total housing supply-is not to be dimin- 
ished. It has been tried before and _ furiously 
fought by real estate interests who oppose public 
housing anyway and who. want urban renewal land 
preserved for their own profitable ventures. 


Back Foreign Aid Program 


HE BERLIN SITUATION makes the need for 
our foreign aid program imperative according to 
Rep. A. S. J. Carnahan, (D-Mo). 

Carnahan was heard along with another member 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, Rep. Ches- 
let A. Merrow (R-N. H.) on Washington Reports to 
the People, AFL-CIO public service program, 
heard on 260. radio stations. 

Merrow pointed out that “the . mutual security 
Program is as much a part of our defense and it is 
% important to our security as any other of our 
programs.” 

It is unfortunate that people do not realize this,” 
he declared, “and unfortunate that there is so much 
wgument about it.” 

MERROW SAID THAT Congress approves a 
military budget of $40 billion without dissenting — 
Votes, while it argues over the comparatively small 
amount asked for mutual security. Of the $3.9 
billion asked for mutual security, he said, military 
‘sistance amounts to $1.6, and defense support 
Mother $835 million. 


“We don’t have so much to fear from the suc- 


cesses Of international communism,” he said, 
from the failures of democracy.” 

Both congressmen said they believed that political 
opposition voiced to the program “can be overcome.” 
They have spoken in various parts of the country, 
“and we find that wherever we go, once the pro- 
gram is understood, once the people realize what it is 
producing for us in terms of defense and security, 
they overwhelmingly are for it.” 

CARNAHAN SAID THAT 80 cents of every 
dollar of foreign aid money is spent within the 
U.S. in the first purchase “made after the money is 
allotted. That doesn’t mean the other 20 cents is 
lost to our economy, since it is in dollar credits, and 
has to be spent in the dollar area. The 20 cents.may 
change. hands between nationals of other countries a 
few times and enrich their lives in the process, but 


as 


eventually the money is spent here purchasing the 


products of our farms, forests, mines and factories.” 

Carnahan said that the economic’ assistance for | ~ 
underdeveloped countries, a small part of the total, 
should be spent because it is a moral obligation and 
because it provides a means of “spreading the demo- 
cratic concept.” 
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ONE OF THE FACTORS Lapse Seusid: decisions On pro- 
posed amendments to the Kennedy-Ervin labor-management reform 
bill was,the absence this year due to retirement of Sen. Irving M. 
Ives (R-N. Y.). The number of Republicans sufficiently informed 
and of sufficient good will to reject loosely worded or punitive 
amendments was substantially reduced from the group of 13 to 
17 that Ives was able to command when the Kennedy-Ives bill 
was on the Senate floor last year. 


A former state and party colleague of Ives, Sen. Jacob K. Javits, 
was extremely influential in pointing out the folly and looseness of 


the original “bill of rights” amendment sponsored by Sen. John Lis 
McClellan (D-Ark.). 


Other Republicans helped in the belated correction of : some 
of the viciousness and nonsense embodied in the proposal. But 
Javits was joined by only one other Republican, Sen. William 
Langer (N. D.), in voting against it on the first go-round. 

Southern Democrats did better than this; and not because of the 
later discovery that McClellan had inadvertently included protec- 
tion of Negro civil rights in his zeal to impose “rights”: legislation 
on unions.. Nine Democrats from the Old South yoted~ against 
him the first time, 10 for him, almost an even split. 

An acknowledgment is in order that the Republicans would have 
been better off if Ives had still been in the Senate. 

ae ey 

A SIGN OF THE TIMES, a stubborn if fluid fact of American 
political life, was illuminated in the Senate vote to override Pres. 
Eiserihower’s veto of the Humphrey-Price bill to repeal Agriculture 
Sec. Ezra Taft Benson’s power to disapprove Rural Electrification 
Administration loans to farmer co-ops. Despite refusal of the 
House to concur, the Senate action was a sign of the decline of the 
President as a personal force in.the 19 months leading up to the 
next national elections. 


Benson argues that he hasn’t used his power of disapproval 
improperly and adopts an air of innocence in asking what the 
shooting is about. But he knows—as the President does—that 
he has used his authority to give REA co-ops a sense of menace. 


He has delayed loans if not disapproved them. He has helped > 


convey the Administration notion that the co-ops must surrender 
to paying more for the money they borrow. He has. functioned 
as a faithful member of the Eisenhower “team” that believes in 
tight money, private utilities and liquidation of federal activities 
that get in the way. 

In the broader sense, the Senate vote to override-the veto was 
obviously designed by Democratic leaders as a test of strength with 
the Administration, and it will be followed by other challenges. 

Programs in housing, school aid, public works, depressed areas 
are supported by Democratic majorities in Congress elected last 
year and in 1956 and the President is threatening them with vetoes. 
A vote to override the President on a substantial issue has a sig- 
nificance that cannot be disregarded. Prestige and future courses 
of action are at stake. 

a: ae 


_ Troubles are piling up for Mr. Eisenhower, whose Administra- 
tion is supported broadly in foreign affairs but otherwise is patently 
a lame duck. As often happens with lame ducks, the President 
is suffering from an accumulation of bad guesses and bad fortune. 


The illness of former Sec. Dulles forced him into an unhabitual 
role of attempting to speak in detail for American policy. No 
one is now left of the three persons he trusted to make most im- 
portant decisions—Dulles, Sherman Adams and former Treasury 
Sec. George M. Humphrey. 


His selected ambassador to Brazil, Mrs: Clare Boothe Luce, was 
barely confirmed by a totally unenthusiastic Senate when her hus- 
band, who runs the Time, Inc. publishing empire, suggested that she 
resign. Time, Inc. played a major part in the pre-1952 buildup 


of Eisenhower as a candidate. 


AMERICANS INFORMED on foreign ‘aid support it say Rep. 
Chester Merrow, (R-N.H.), left, and Rep. A. S; J. Carnahan (D- 


Mo.). Both were heard on Washington Reports to the People, 
AFL-CIO public: service radio program. Vs 
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| Buying Power Down 
Despite Income Rise 


The average American family took home a bit more income 
last year than it did in 1957—but it lost ground in buying 
power. In fact, its buying power was less than in 1956. 

Here is the 1958 income story as revealed in Commerce 
Dept. study just made public: 

@ More than two-fifths of the nation’s families and indi- 
vidual consumers had incomes between $4,000 and $8,000 
in. 1958. 

@ About onc-ifth had incomes of more than $8,000 and 
another two-fifths had less than $4,000 

* ‘Thi teiconng pichate’ te: Gellat terms bes been largely on 

the upward march for the past decade, going from an average 
of $4,440 in 1947 to $6,220 in 1958, a rise of $20 from 
1957 and $270 from 1956. 
_ @ The picture im terms of purchasing power, however, is 
not so bright. In terms of 1958 dollars income last year was 
$120 less than in 1957 and $50 less than in 1956, so that in 
reality average family income in terms of “real” dollars has 
dropped during the past two years. 

@ Fourteen percent of American families nevertheless re- 
ee ee = So CST, Oe below min- 
mum wage standards. 


How to Buy: 


New Credit Schemes 
Need Cost Analysis 


By Sidney Margolius 

ANKS, STORES and LOAN COMPANIES are making a new 
drive to get people to buy on credit. It’s going to take knowl- 
edge of the costs to resist unnecessary use of all the.new credit plans. 
- One new plan is “charge-account banking.” In some cities, house- 
wives now can have credit cards to use in shopping from store to 
store, and make just one payment each month, to the bank that 

» issues the card. 

Another fast-spreading new plan 
is “ready-credit.” Here a_ bank 
grants you a loan.. But it doesn’t 
hand you the cash as in the tradi- 
tional loan method. It credits ‘the 
money to a checking account and you 
draw on it as needed. 

Another development is the adop- 
tion of credit plans such as coupon 
books and monthly installments by 
the five-and-tens which traditionally 
have been cash stores. f 

Also, at least four state legislatures 
have voted to let small-loan com- 
panies make larger loans, or have in- 
creased the permissible interest rates. 

Let’s take a look at these new ways to borrow and buy on credit, 
and see where they might be harmful or useful to you. 

CHARGE-ACCOUNT BANKING: This plan is generally spon- 
sored by a bank. You can shop without cash at any of a list of 
participating stores, just by showing the card the bank gives you. 

The thorn in this convenient plan is the cost. Typically, the 
bank sponsoring a citywide charge plan collects 6 percent of the 
price of your purchases from the participating retailer, and another 
1 percent a month interest from you. 

The more competitive stores that try to shade prices can’t afford 
to pay 6 percent to a bank for servicing charge accounts. Thus 
credit-card plans inevitably lead you to the higher-price stores. 

READY-CREDIT: This plan also being promoted by banks 
has its advantages and disadvantages. In this plan, the bank credits 
your loan to a special checking account and you agree to pay back 
1/12 or 1/24 of this sum each month. Your repayments auto- 
matically become available again for your use. For example, you 
miay arrange for a $600 ready-credit plan on which you will pay 
$50 a month. 

The advantage of ready-credit is that you don’t pay any interest 
until you actually use the money. Many people tend to borrow 
more than they really need, or sometimes take out loans a little 
in advance of actual need. This is costly because they have to pay 
extra interest on unnecessarily large or premature borrowing. 

But the disadvantage is that you pay a higher interest rate than 

if you made a regular personal loan from the same bank. Most 
commercial banks charge true interest rates on personal loans of as 
low as 8 percent per annum in several cities, to a more general 
rate of 12 percent. (These rates are generally stated as 4 to 6 
percent a year but, because you are paying back monthly, the actual 
effective rate is approximately double the stated rate.) 
‘THE NEW CHARGE AND INSTALLMENT PLANS offered 
by variety stores are an especially futile type of credit. Credit needs 
to be reserved for emergencies or essential large purchases, not for 
small merchandise traditionally bought for cash. 

Nowadays no employed person with a reasonably good credit 
record needs borrow from high-rate small-loan companies. Credit 
unions and commercial banks, as you see, are very eager to lend 
you money. The problem today is not where to get a loan, but to 
avoid unnecessary loans. 

Copyright 1959 by Sidney Margolius 
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Carey Makes Job Plea: 


Holiday-Mood’ Stockholderd ‘Ss 7 
(Meet Real, Live Union Leader 


LEVELAND—JAMES B. CAREY, president of 

the Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers came 

to General Electric’s annual stockholders’ meeting 

here to voice his union’s grievances directly to the 
company’s usually aloof top executives. 

Twice taking the floor microphone in the ornate 
Masonic Temple, Carey was able to talk directly to 
Ralph  Cordiner, all-powerful chairman of GE’s 
board of directors. 


Some 1,800 stockholders listened politely but - 


without much enthusiasm as ‘Carey told how the 
company’s decentralization program had cut-down 
on production and maintenance jobs in estgblished 
Carey argued that the company’s 
“frustration” of the collective bargaining process 


was playing directly into the hands of the Com- - 


munist-dominated United Electrical Workers, which 
had been expelled from the CIO in 1949. 

ARRAYED ON THE STAGE facing the union 
official were Cordiner, GE Pres. Robert Paxton, and 
over a dozen high-priced members of the board. 
They included such luminaries as Henry Ford II; 
Sidney Weinberg, a big corporation wheel; a mem- 
ber of the house of J. P. Morgan; a son of former 
Treasury Sec. George M. Humphrey; and repre- 
sentatives of several other companies. 

Their role at the GE meeting was to sit im- 
passively, except when called upon to take a brief 
bow upon renomination. Even as they were re- 
elected, by proxy majorities of about 71 million 
votes, they managed to hold their emotions under 
tight rein. 

If they gave any evidence of reaction, it came 
when Carey pointed out—during one of his two 
5-minute talks—that the employment security pro- 
gram which the IUE has unsuccessfully sought from 
GE is markedly similar to those granted by nu- 
merous corporations which individual GE directors 
control. 

The stockholders—a mixture of middle aged and 
retirees, with a fair sprinkling of younger house- 
wife types and a few kids—showed little interest in 
the union’s plea. 

FOR THE REMAINDER OF the program, 
though, they were as enthusiastic as a television 
studio audience. Each announcement from. the 
chair brought forth solid waves of applause, whether 
it was to announce re-election of the diréctors, the 
re-hiring of the accounting firm, or theéannounce- 
ment that free box lunches would be served in the 
basement. 

Cordiner, who had previously rejected a bid by 
Carey to make a formal talk to the meeting, had 
obviously instructed his staff to prepare him for 
whatever the IUE president might bring up. 

One set of illustrated slides, which accompanied 
a long report by Paxton, was aimed at rebutting 


the union’s arguments about decentralization. Cord-° 


Share Owner Carey 


iner had such stray statistics at his fingertips as the 
exact percentage proportion of GE employes jp 
Schenectady, N. Y., and Lynn, Mass., to the tofal 
working forces of those cities in 1938 ‘and 1958, 

‘Carey backed up his plea for employment s@ 
curity with a charge that 40,000 production and 
maintenance jobs at GE had been lost, and that 
workers were not permitted to follow their jobs tp 
new locations, 

BUT HE STARTLED the executive officers with 
news of a previous day’s NLRB election in which 
the Communist-dominated UE beat out the IUE a 
the Elmira, N. Y., plant. Carey said there is 9 
“real and present danger” that the UE may win 
back bargaining rights which it lost 10 years ago 
at the big Lynn plant. Any such Communist gain, 
he said, should be a matter of concern for labor, 
government and management. 

The GE board chairman, however, merely re 
stated the company’s “neutrality” between unions 
That position was assailed by Carey for many year 
on the basis that the UE is in fact “the Communist 
party masquerading as a labor union.” 

The discussion, though, seemed: remote to a large 
proportion of the audience, who appeared to be ia 
holiday mood, turning out to see some real, fiesh- 
and-blood, big business moguls, and to enjoy the 
free lunch and a free bus tour of GE plants in the 
Cleveland area. 

VOTING THE UNION’S 25 SHARES of GE 
stock, Carey had no expectation of upsetting the 
71 million proxies held by Cordirier. 

But, the IUE president explained to newsmen 
later, “EF did have a chance to see and talk to the 
chairman of the board of GE. I guess you'd call 
it a form of togetherness.” 


Labor-AEC Seminar Studies 
Problems of Atomic Growth 


A FIRST-HAND LOOK at the practical research 
and experimental work that constitutes the founda- 
tion of America’s atomic growth was extended to 
the AFL-CIO Staff Committee on Atomic Energy 
and Natural Resources by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. : 

The AEC seminar, held at the commission’s head- 
quarters and at the Argonne National Laboratory 
near Chicago, dealt with essential AEC activities in 
the fields of atomic power development, uses of 
radioactive isotopes in industry, medicine and agri- 
culture, and with the international atomic energy 
program. 

Of particular interest to the labor representatives 
were discussions on health and safety standards in 
plants using radioactive materials and how these 
standards are derived and enforced. 

THE ATOMIC INDUSTRY is undergoing steady 
growth, with licensed users of radioactive isotopes 
—fissionable materials used for a multitude of in- 
dustrial, medical and agricultural purposes—now 
totalling nearly 4,500. In 1958 more than 175,000 


workers were employed in a variety of atomic activi- 


ties—research and development, nuclear reactors, 
and other pursuits. 

The extremely promising isotope program is used 
to find causes of various diseases afid in their treat- 
ment. Increasingly important is the use of isotopes 


in sterilization of food without the need of refrigera- 


tion, finding out about plant growth and plant dis- 
eases. 

Industrial uses which now save companies an 
aggregate of half a billion dollars annually include 
thickness measurements of paper, rubber, glass, lino- 
leum, steel, brass and tin plate, and also searching 
out internal flaws in finished products. 


Isotopes discover leaks in pipes, do important 
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catalytic work in petroleum refineries, measure 
amounts of tobacco put into cigarettes, and perform 
scores of other tasks. 

‘Isotopes are the spent fuel of nuclear power 
plants. Thus their expanded use goes hand in hand 
with expansion of America’s atomic power program, 
This program is grounded, not because AEC is not 
able to move ahead with the large demonstration 
plants to prove out promising reactor designs and 
bring power costs down to levels competitive wilh 
power generated from coal, oil and natural gas, but 
because it is trapped by a policy which has turned 
leadership over to the private utilities, 


THE FIRST LABOR-AEC seminar marks an if 
portant beginning. Unions which are or.will be soom 
involved in the new atomic industrial age can wom 
closely with the AEC staff on the basic problems 
which affect workers and the general public. Othet 
such seminars dealing with particular aspects of 
AEC’s work. with the atom will be held from time 
to time by the AFL-CIO staff committee. 
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BIERWAGEN, president of Div. 689, Street & Electric Railway Employes, assures 2- 
year-old Susan McVearry the needle isn’t as frightening as it looks. The union-management health 
center resulted from persistent efforts to negotiate more complete protection for union members. 
The union considered operating its own clinic, decided instead to join an existing community plan. 


PREVENTIVE CARE is emphasized by Group Health, trail-blaz- 
ing medical co-op chosen by D. C. Transit Workers Welfare Fund 
to provide comprehensive health protection for 3,000 union mem- 
bers and their families. Michael’s dad won't get a bill for this 
checkup by-one of Washington’s leading pediatricians, 


BUS DRIVER Walter McVearry 
has 13 good reasons for being 
grateful that his union bargains 
for health benefits as well as 
wages and hours. His youngsters 
shown here being weighed range 
from 114-year-old Timothy (held 

fs by Mrs. McVearry) to 20-year- 
AT ENTRANCE to new union-management health center, built to old Maureen. The entire family 
permit expansion of GHA facilities to serve a 40 percent jump in received. complete physical ex- 
membership, the Walter McVearry’s stop at the registration desk. aminations. “Don’t wait until 
This suburban medical center supplements Group Health’s down- you're sick to see a doctor,” 
town Washington facilities. Members may use either center. Group Health emphasizes. 


Aare ee 


a: Me non 


Vea 


KIDDIES HAVE their own waiting room. Mrs. O. Roy Chalk, wife of th 


¢ president of D. C. Transit X-RAY AND LAB facilities speed up diagnosis and treatment. 
Co., became deeply interested in the new union-management center and spent many hours select- GHA’s professional staff includes specialists in 13 fields of medi- 
ing decorations and furnishings. The AFL-CIO Social Security Dept. helped work out the formula cine. In addition to medical service, GHA membership also includes 
for bringing transit union members as a group into the 22-year-old community health program. _ hospital and surgical care. Doctors make home visits as well. 
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Premiums Provided 


Most Shift Workers 


More than 90 percent of major union contracts provide extra 
pay or shorter hours for night work and a growing number call 


for both forms of shift differential. 


More than half of all second shift workers receive differentials 
of 8 cents an hour or higher, according to the current issue of the 


AFL-CIO Dept. of Research pub-'> 


lication, Collective Bargaining Re- 
port. More than a third get pre- 
mium pay of 10 cents an hour or 
more. 

For workers on the third shift, 
12 cents an hour or 10 percent— 
the latter for those whose differen- 
tial is on a percentage basis—is by 
far the most-common in contracts 
covering 1,000 or more workers. 

About 11 percent of the con- 
tracts analyzed in a Labor Dept. 
survey provide shorter hours for 
the second shift and 20 percent 
of agreements specify reduced 
hours for the third shift.. Eight 
hours pay for seven hours work 
is the most common differential 
for the second shift, while the 

-majority of contracts provide 
premium pay for the third shift 
in addition to shorter hours. 

In all categories, shift differen- 
tials have been improved since a 
similar survey in 1952. The per- 
centage of increase has been twice 
as much as the general rise in 


wages during the same period. 


The average gain in shift differ- 
entials was 60 percent between 
1952 and 1958 as compared with 
a 30 percent rise in straight-time 
wages in manufacturing industries. 

In manufacturing industries, 
one out of every five workers is 
employed on a second or third 
shift, the research publication 
reports, 

Labor Dept. surveys of 17 ma- 
jor cities showed 15.7 percent of 
workers employed on evening (sec- 
ond) shifts and 4.7 percent on late 
night (third) shifts. ~ 

The low city, with 10.3 percent 
on shift work, was Boston and the 
high was Baltimore, with 27.4 per- 
cent working nights. 

While third shift differentials’ 
tended to be larger than those for 
the second shift, there appears to 
be no consistent pattern. In 750 
agreements providing money dif- 
ferentials, the Labor Dept. found 
more than 100 different patterns 
of second and third shift differen- 
tials. 


Strikebreakers Join 
Printers’ Picket Line 


Cedar Falls, Ia—A second picket line was thrown around the 
Cedar Falls Daily Record here when strikebreaking printers, fed 
up with their treatment inside the plant, stalked out and began 
marching with signs of their own beside members of the Typo- 


graphical Union who walked out 


» 
6 


11 months ago, 


“Local 349 Intl. Typographical 
Union on strike against the Daily 
Record,” read the signs carried by 
the original strikers. 

“Non-union employes of the 
Daily Record now on strike in 
sympathy with -union printers,” 
read those of the recruits to the 
march that started in June 1958. 

The striking strikebreakers ex- 
pect to join the union fully aware 
that the move may cost them their 
jobs. 

Local 349 signed a first contract 
with the Daily Record on May 3, 
1958. They walked out six weeks 
later when management violated 
it. The newspaper hired a crew 
of small-town printers—the ones 
who just joined the strike—and 
continued publication. 

Under ITU practice, when 
management agrees to live up to 
the contract and the strike is set- 
fled, the union members will re- 
turn to work in accordance with 
their priority, with the striking 
strikebreakers having least sen- 
iority. 

Meantime, it is expected, they 
wilt receive the same strike and 


other benefits the longer-term mem- 
bers receive once they join the 
union. 

ITU Intl. Rep. Carl Linder, di- 
recting the strike, said the walkout 
of the non-union employes was as 
much a surprise to the union as it 


“In all my experience I’ve never 
had a shop full of strikebreakers 
march out and join the picket 
line,” he said. 


last June.” 


Meany Renamed 
Handicapped Aide 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has been reappointed to a new 
three-year term as chief labor 
member of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped. 

Two-score other labor members, 
most of them presidents of inter- 
national and national unions,. like- 
wise were renamed to the commit- 
tee, which will hold its annual meet- 


ing in Washington May 8-9, 


undoubtedly was to management. |# 


“Tt certainly indi- |} 
cates justification for our striking |j 
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Essential, AFL-CIO Sa ot 


”-need for prompt federal action to help local communities finance need, 
improvement and expansion of public facilities, the AFL-CIO has told Congress. 

Testifying before a House Banking & Currency subcommittee, AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. 4,gom™' 
drew J. Biemiller urged improvement asid then approval of the Spence-Rains Community Facilitjgyi# )U 
bill, declaring its passage would be “one of the most significant legislative achievements of the §¢ 


Congress.” 
The measure would sét up a $1 


help individual localities construct 
water supply systems, sewage dis- 
posal plants, hospitals and nursing 
homes. 

The AFL-CIO spokesman 
noted that the bill’s scope is 
“unnecessarily limited,” and 
asked that the measure be broad- 


ation areas, libraries, bridges, 
public buildings, and diagnostic. 
and treatment centers. 

At the same time, he asked that 
the bill include provisions for “ac- 
celerating federal assistance in the 
event of a general decline in: the 
economy.” This could be accom- 
plished, Biemiller said, by creating 
another $1 billion fund available 
only after a finding that such a 
move “is necessary to further the, 
objectives of the Employment Act 
of 1946.” 


Whitehouse Testifies 

Albert D. Whitehouse, director 
of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept., told the subcommittee that 
“it will be difficult if not impos- 
sible” for the nation to achieve a 
desirable rate of economic growth 
“if our basic underpinning (of)... 
community facilities can’t bear the 
load of new industry and expanded 
population.” 
Answering charges by opponents 
of the legislation who have pinned 
a “reckless spending” tag on the 
Community Facilities bill, White- 
house stressed that “there are no 
giveaways involved.” 

“Every cent that is loaned out 
under terms of this bill,” the 
TUD spokesman said, “must ul- 
timately be returned to the fed- 
eral treasury. . . . The only 
subsidy involved is in providing 


Pilots Finance Study 
In Aviation Medicine 


Chicago—The Air Line Pilots 
again will finance a two-year grad- 
uate fellowship in aviation medi- 
cine at Ohio State University as 
part of the union’s program “to 
stimulate medical study in terms of 
airline operations, airline pilots 
and the air traveler.” 

Part of the cost of this year’s 
fellowship is being met by a Pan 
American Airways pilot who con- 
tributed $2,000 with a request that 


billion revolving fund for loans to| 


ened to include parks and recre- | 


he remain anonymous. 


Reuther May Day 
Speaker in Berlin — 

Detroit — Pres. Walter 
P. Reuther of the Auto Work- 
ers has started a brief trip to 
Europe by sharing the speak- 
ers’ platform at the tradition- 
al May Day celebration in 
West Berlin with Mayor Willy 
' Brandt. 


He also planned to confer 
with officials of the Intl. Con- 
federation of Free Trade Un- 
ions, of which he is a vice 
president; Intl. Metalworkers 
Federation, whose Automo- 
tive Div. he heads, and the 
British Trades Union Con- 
press. ; 


an interest rate that the com- 
munities can afford.” 


_ Biemiller emphasized that com- 
munities are “finding it more diffi- 
cult to obtain sufficient funds at 
reasonable rates of interest through 
bond issues floated in the private 
financial market.” He added: 
“Only through the intervention 
of the federal government will 
these localities be able to finance 
these needed public improvements 
at a reasonable rate of interest.” 


Administration Opposed 

The AFL-CIO spokesman warned 
that the principal opposition to the 
bill would be mounted by the Ei- 
senhower Administration, ‘which, 
he said, is “solely concerned” with 
its efforts to balance the President’s 
precariously - balanced $77 billion 
budget. 

Despite White House opposition, 
Biemiller continued, the President’s 
special assistant for public works 
planning, Gen. J. S. Bragdon, has 
repeatedly called attention to “the 
growing backlog of needed public 
works throughout the country.” 


Bragdon’s recent speeches cite 
Commerce Dept. figures “indi- 
cating that an annual rate of 
over $20 billion would be neces- 
sary in order to catch up with 
the needs,” Biemiller said. He 
quoted a government publica- 
tion, issued recently under Brag- 
don’s direction, as having stated: 

“In almost every field in public 
works ... shortages are the rules, 
not the exception. In almost every 
category we are falling farther and 
farther behind in meeting - even 


current demands. Backlogs, in 
adequate replacement schedule 


_|urgent new requirements are chy, 


acteristic of public works problem, 
across the nation.” 
The AFL-CIO, Biemiller said, } 
convinced that “the job is becom; 
ing so enormous that it has grow, 
beyond the capabilities of state ang 
local governments.” He empha 
sized that communities “have ng 
been able to keep pace with th 
tremendous expansion of popul. 


. |tion” that has occurred in the Ug 


since the end of World War IL 


More TUC 


\Still Held Up 


e e 

In Michigan 

Lansing, Mich.—Nearly 30,00 
jobless Michigan workers went , 
fourth week without benefit check 
as legislation to continue temporary 
unemployment compensation pay. 
ments shuttled back and forth be. 
tween the state Senate and House, 

A bill passed by the House 
would extend TUC benefits and 
make the payments retroactive to 
Apr. 1, when the previous legisla. 
tion expired. But the bill is being 
held up in the Senate, where the 
controlling Republicans have twice 
insisted on what amounts to invali- 
dation of a State Supreme Court 
ruling as the price of passage. 

The court decision, which Michi 
gan’s powerful auto manufacturers 
are trying to overturn through a 
rider on a TUC bill, upheld the 
right of 11,000 Ford workers in 
Michigan to. collect unemployment 
compensation when they were laid 
off for lack of work as. the result 
of a strike at Ford’s Canton, 0, 
forge plant. The ruling brought 
Michigan in line with the policies 
of 37 other states which permit 
benefits to be paid for unemploy- 
ment resulting from out-of-state 
strikes. 

Although the GOP holds a 
one-vote majority in the House, 
enough Republicans joined with 
‘the Democrats to reject on two 
occasions Senate-passed legisla 
tion tying reversal of the effect 
of the court ruling to the TUC 
extender. The Senate, where the 
Republicans have a seven-vote 
majority, has thus far refused to 
pass TUC extension without 


strings. 


¢ 


Sisk 


WILLIAM GREEN Human Relations. Library at New York headquarters of the Jewish Labor 
Committee is. formally opened by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany following dedication cet 
monies. Left to right, Pres. Alex Rose of the Hatters; Adolph Held, Jewish Labor Committee 
chairman; Pres. David Dubinsky of the Ladies’ Garment Workers; Boris Shishkin, director, AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Civil Rights; Meany; Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky of the Clothing Workers, and Chai 
man Charles S. Zimmerman of the AFL-CIO Civil Rights Committee. The library, dealing with 
labor’s fight for human rights, was financed by a grant from the William Green Memorial F 
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(Continued from Puge 1) 


committee will report a bill perhaps 
ia June and that major floor fights 
will erupt when the bill is cleared 
for action. 

In three successive days, state- 
ments by the President and rank- 
jag Administration and legisla- 
tive leaders signaled an_ all-out 
assault to stiffen the Senate bill. 


Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell : 


yged the. House to add restric- 
ions, contained in the Kearns bill, 
oo union picketing and secondary 
boycotts. Presidential Press Sec. 
James C. Hagerty and House GOP 
leader Charles A. Halleck (Ind.} 
ysed a Whfte House sounding 
hoard to promise Eisenhower de- 
mands for amendments. 
Ike ‘Disappointe? = 
The President at a news con- 
ference scored the bill as having 
“definite weaknesses” and said he 
was “very much disappointed” at 
the abserfce of boycott and picket- 
ing restrictions and what he called 
“clarifying” language of the “no- 
man’s land” cases created when 
the NLRB refuses to take an in- 


dustrial dispute on jurisdictional 


grounds. 

He made it specific that he 
wanted the language “clarified” 
to cede full powers to the states 
to handle such cases by state law 
rather than by principles of fed- 
eral labor-management relations 
law. 

He complained of the Senate ac- 
tion in modifying, after once ap- 
proving, a so-called=“bill of rights” 


for union members introduced asT 


an amendment by Sen. John L. 
McClellan (D-Ark.). 

McClellan himself, Senate lib- 
erals and all Democrats but one 
voted to modify the amendment 
and only 13 extreme right-wing Re- 
publicans plus Sen. Frank Lausche 
(D-O.) voted against  modifica- 
tion. Eisenhower called the orig- 
inal amendment “a very fine thing.” 


3-Day Debate 


The Senate drove the bill 
through in three days of turbulent 
and often bitter debate that fol- 
lowed abortive adoption of the 
original amendment. 

A regrouping of. Democratic 
and liberal Republican forces 
reached swift agreement that the 
“tights” language would have to 
be modified and the Senate, pend- 
ing this correction, went to show- 
down votes on numerous other 
amendments, 


A McClellan proposal on organ- 
zational and representational pick- 
tting was beaten by a 59-to-30 vote 
after Sen. John F. Kennedy (D- 
Mass.) warned that if the amend- 
ment was adopted he would vote 
against the bill and remove his 
lame as sponsor. 

Nine Democrats and 21 Repub- 
licans. voted for the picketing ban, 
48 Democrats and 11 Republicans 
against it. . 

Another’ McClellan amend- 
ment to outlaw secondary. boy- 


with 16 Democrats and 25 Re- 
publicans favoring it, 43 Derno- 
Stats and 7 Republicans opposed. 

McClellan won voice vote ap-: 
Ptoval of an amendment accepted. 
by Kennedy to establish a “fidu- 
Ciary responsibility” for union of- 
ficers in handling union funds. Ken- 
nedy got floor agreement from Mc- 
Cellan that the language was in- 
tnded to prevent dishonest use of 
funds or the enrichment of officers, 
tot use of dues money for educa- 
tional and other legitimate func- 
tions approved by the members. 

An amendment™by Sen. Albert 
Gore (D-Tenn.) outlawed “hot car- 
80” clauses in: union contracts with’ 
emmon carriers in the trucking in- 


cotts was beaten by 50-to 41, | 


dustry and made a- demand for 
such a clause an unfair labor prac- 
tice. 

By amendment, picketing was 
forbidden by a union after an em- 
ployer has lawfully recognized: an- 
other union or for nine months 
after another union has won an 
election for choice of a bargaining 


agent. 


-Minor amendments accepted by 
Kennedy, some offered by Repub- 


a6 


Kennedy, McClellan 
| Clash on Union.Role 


Senate debate on the Ken- 
nedy-Ervin bill was marked 
by: several spectacular clashes 
between Sen. John L. McClel 
lan (D-Ark.) and Sen. John 

‘KF. Kennedy (D-Mass); chief 
sponsor of the bill that Mc- 
Clellan called inadequate. 

Said Kennedy in opposing 
a McClellan amendment to 
severely restrict picketing: | 

“The difference between 
the senator from Arkansas 
and me is that every time he 
see a union, he sees racket- 
eering. Every time I see a 
union—except in a few cases, 
relatively speaking—I do not 
see racketeers; I see men and 
women who are attempting 
to advance their economic in- 
terests.” 

The impact of McClellan 
amendments, Kennedy - 
charged, “would prevent any 
further union pomrinntion: t in 
_ country.” 


- 


La 


licans, raised criminal penalties for 
“extortionate” picketing—designed 
to exact a bribe rather than obtain 
a legitimate contract—and gave un- 
ion members the right to examine 
books and records “for proper 
cause.” 
Loosely Drafted 

Modification of the original Mc- 
Clellan “rights” amendment was 
assured when liberal Republicans 
realized it was so loosely drafted 
that it exposed unions to endless 
harassment and southern Demo- 
crats who had supported it realized 
that McClellan had inadvertently 
sponsored federal enforcement pow- 
ers similar to those Southerners had 
fought to eliminate from the 1957 
right-to-vote law. 

By parliamentary maneuver, over 
the bitter protest-of Sen. Styles 
Bridges (R-N. H.), the section was 
considerably revised just before 
final passage of the bill. 

Twenty Republicans and 10 
southern Democrats who had voted 
for the original language switched 
on the roll call the second time, and 
by the time of the roll call Bridges, 
senior leader of the GOP anti-labor 
Old Guard, did not bother to vote. 

Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.) 
cast the only vote against the bill 
on- final passage. 


Unionists Enroll as 
Texas ‘Lobbyists’ 


Austin, Tex—More than 650 
Texas trade unionists are registered 
as “lobbyists” with the state legis- 
lature. 


Under the state law, anyone en- 


‘gaged ‘in “direct communcation” 


with a member of the -legislature 
to urge passage or defeat of legis- 
lation must register as a lobbyist. 


The State AFL-CIO therefore ar- 


ranges for delegates to its one-day 
legislative workshops to be listed as 


official lobbyists before they go to 


the capitol to discuss issues with 
their representatives and senators. 


The Kennedy-Ervin bill as passed by the Senate 
contains some provisions identical with or similar 
to provisions of the Kennedy-Ives bill of 1958. It 
also incorporates changes and additions approved 
by the Labor Committee or written in on the Senate 
floor. Here in summary are the major provisions: 


. UNION ELECTIONS—Union officials must be 
elected by secret ballot in both internationals and lo- 
cals, except that international officers may be chosen 
by convention delegates who themselves have been 
elected locally by secret ballot. Maximum terms be- 
tween elections are established—five years. for inter- 


‘| national — three years for local officers, four 


years for officers of “intermediate” groups such as 
joint boards or councils. 

All members must have 15-day advance notice by 
mail of elections, must be free without penalty or 
interference to vote for officers and run for of- 
fice. Election records must be preserved for one 
year. Members whose dues are paid: by checkoff 
may not be declared meneivle to vote because of dues 
delinquency. 


A member, after exhausting union remedies or 
after three months without a decision on his charges, 
may file a complaint of violation of the law with the 
Labor Dept. If the secretary, after investigation, finds 
probable cause he must file suit in federal court 
to have the election declared invalid and a new 
election ordered. 


If the Secretary of Labor finds on complaint of 
a member that a union constitution does not pro- 
vide adequately for removal of an officer charged 
with serious misconduct, the secretary may under 
court order set rules for a special secret-ballot vote 
on removal of the officer. Criminal -penalties are 
provided for willful violations. 


FINANCIAL REPORTS—AIll unions except small 
locals exempted by the Secretary of Labor must file 
detailed financial reports with the Labor Dept. and 
make copies available to members. Destruction of 
records, a false report or willful failure to report 
is punishable by 10 years in prison and a $10,000 
fine. 

The Secretary of Labor has authority to inspect 
financial and election records; he may seek to com- 
pel compliance with financial reporting requirements 
by applying to federal court. 

Management “middlemen” must file financial re- 
ports on activities designed to influence workers in 
their collective-bargaining rights. 

Employers must report on certain financial ac- 
tivities to-influence employes or persuade them not 
to exercise their organizing and bargaining rights 
but not on funds expended for literature printed 
in an employer’s own name. Employers also must 
report expenditures for industrial espionage. 


lation. 


TRUSTEESHIPS—Local unions may be placed 
under trusteeship by an international only in accord- 
ance with the international’s constitution and only 
to correct corruption or financial malpractice, to re- 
store democratic procedures, to assure performance 
of contracts or otherwise achieve legitimate objec- 
tives of the international. 

During trusteeship, votes of members of a local 
may not be counted for convention delegates or in- 
ternational officers unless all members in good stand- 
ing have a secret-ballot vote. Assets of a trusteed 
local may not be transferred to the parent organijza- 
tion during the trusteeship except for dues and reg- 
ular assessments, 

Internationals must report the details of all trustee- 
ships to the Labor Dept. Upon Complaint from a 
member or the local, the secretary may seek an in- 
junction against an unremedied violation in federal 
court. For 12 months after establishment, the trustee- 
ship is presumed to be valid but the presumption may 
be overturned by proof of improper purpose. There- 
after the trusteeship is presumed invalid, subject to 
overturn by clear and convincing proof. 

After three years the Labor Dept. shall report 
to Congress on the operation of the trusteeship pro- 
visions. 


TAFT-HARTLEY REVISIONS—The “no-man’s 
land” problem is dealt with by authorizing any state 
agency except a court to take jurisdiction over a 
labor dispute in interstate commerce where the NLRB 
declines to exercise jurisdiction but federal law— 
not state law—must be applied. (This is a change 
from the Kennedy-Ives 1958 provision that instructed 
the NLRB to assert jurisdiction over all cases cov- 


ered by the Taft-Hartley definition of interstate com- 


Criminal penalties are provided for willful vio- 


merce instead of using a claimed discretion to ex- 


clude classes of cases.) 


Fited “economic strikers” would no longer be de- 
nied the right to vote in decertification elections in- 
spired by employers who have hired strikebreakers 
aS.a permanent replacements,” subject to such regula- 
tions on length of time as the NLRB may issue. 

Prehire agreements are authorized between con- 
tractors and unions in the building trades and union- 
shop clauses may become effective within 7 instead 
of 30 days. This is not applicable in so-called 
“right-to-work” States. 

. NLRB elections to establish a . bargaining agent 
withines the necessity of an elaborate preliminary 
hearing are permitted after 45 days if there is no 
substantial issue between parties. 


So-called “hot-cargo” contract clauses for common 
carriers in the trucking industry are invalidated and 
a demand for such a clause is made an unfair labor 
practice. 


- Picketing with the object of coercing employers 
or employes is made an unfair labor practice: (a) 
where the employer has lawfully recognized another 
union or (b) within nine months of the election or 
choice of another union by the workers. 

The non-Communist affidavit section is changed to 
require affidavits only of union officers or employers 
who have initiated NLRB procedures within the pre- 
ceding 12 months. Non-compliance in these circum- 
stances is made a felony. 


CORRUPTION AND RACKETEERING—Union 
Officials or employes must report to the Labor Dept. 
any of six specified financial transactions which may 
constitute a conflict of interest with their union duties. 
Employers must report any loan or expenditure which 
requires a report from a union Official under this 
provision. Loans of more than $1500 from union 
treasuries to officials are forbidden, and loans of 
any amount from an employer to a representative 
of his workers are made illegal. A person charged 
with violating provisions of this law may not have 
his defense financed or fines paid by his union or 
employer but may be reimbursed if acquitted. 

Persons convicted of certain named serious felonies 
are barred from union office or responsible employ- 
ment for five years.. Persons convicted of violating 
provisions of this law are barred for five years. 

Embezzlement of union funds by any person is 
made a federal crime. So is “shakedown” picket- 
ing to extort a bribe for an individual rather than 
to obtain a legitimate union contract. Taft-Hartley 
bans on the giving or acceptance of money or other 
things of value, between employers and employes, 
are broadened and tightened. 

Improper loading fees demanded by unions of 
interstate truckers are forbidden. 

Union officials must be bonded and they are de- 
fined as being in a “relationship af trust” and “re- 
sponsible in a fiduciary capacity” for union money 
and property “notwithstanding any exculpatory 
clauses or action purporting to exempt (them) from 
such responsibility.” 


“BILL OF RIGHTS”—An amendment sponsored 
by Sen. John L. McClellan (D-Ark.), as modified 
with McClellan’s concurrence after a more sweep- 
ing version had been temporarily approved, deals 
with rights and privileges of -union members. 

Free speech for union members and a-right to 
assemble freely with other members are asserted. 
The right of unions to regulate the conduct of meet- 
ings and to restrain conduct interfering -with proper 
union business is recognized. 

Dues changes may be instituted only by secret 
ballot of the members or by a convention after 30- 
day notice. 

The obligation of a union not to limit the rights 
of members to sue, testify or seek relief of grievances 
is asserted. An employer or employer association 
is forbidden to finance or encourage directly or in- 
directly, any suit or action referred to.. 

Due process, including written charges and a fair 
hearing, is required for members \before they may 
be disciplined. 

Any provision of a union constitution or bylaws 


‘in. conflict with the “bill of rights” is declared void, 


and the federal courts are authorized to receive 
suits alleging conflicts. 


ETHICAL PRACTICES—A policy declaration 
favors ethical practice codes for unions and for 
employer associations. An Advisory Committee on 


Ethical Practices,. including labor, management and 
public representatives, is established. A report on 
ethical practice codes is required from the Secretary 
of Labor after three years. 


Bill 


~ Summary of Major Piovises 


Of Senate-Passed Labor Bill 
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“AF L-C1O Warns of Monopoly: 


- Patent Licensing i in 


Atomic Field Urged 


- + A handful of giant corporations abd 


control” over the atomic energy 


finite continuance of laws calling for compulsory 
patents dealing with peaceful utilization... dt atornic 


AFL-CIO has warned. 

In testimony presented to a Joint 
Senate-House Atomic Energy sub- 
committee, AFL-CIO Legislative 
Dir. Andrew J, Biemiller urged 
that such patents be kept “indefi- 
nitely” under Atomic Energy Com- 
mission jurisdiction until small, as 
well as large, businesses are able 
to “compete on as nearly an equi- 
table basis as possible.” : 

Biemiller’s testimony was pre- 
sented by Legislative Rep. Jack 

Curran. 

' "The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
set a five-year limitation on com- 
pulsory licensing of those patents 
which the AEC ruled belonged in 
the public domain. That provision 
of the act is due to expire this 
September. Rep. Chet Holifield 
(D-Calif.) has proposed a five-year 
extension of the rule, to Sept. 1, 
1964. ; 

The federation spokesman called 
the Holifield proposal, supported 
by the AEC, as “a step forward,” 
but asked that it be broadened to 
eliminate any specific cutoff time. 

“Compulsory licensing,” Bie- 
miller’s testimony pointed out, 
“is the only legislative method of 
protecting the public against the 
appearance and utiilization of 
dominating patents which can 
place one or a few corporations 
in control of important aspects 
of atomic energy development.” 

Such domination, the AFL-CIO 
spokesman continued, “might se- 
riously affect the national interest” 
and could prevent eventual crea- 


6. 


tain opolistic 

field unless. Congress votes inde- 
ng of 

r, the 


D sw 


8 a 


tion of cha amie: in- 
dustry.” = 

As esan for the ational 
Associa Manufa¢gurers, 
‘Charles Aj \Rrudell, _ace the 
Atomic <Commissjon of 
recommen: ; i rsion”- 


of legislation. He declared the} j 
‘commission was violating “human 


liberties” of corporations engaged 
in nuclear research “in an attempt 
to compete with the Soviets on their 
own terms.” 

In an angry exchange, Holifield 
pointed out that the AEC’s recom-- 
mendation of compulsory licensing 
was approved by Congress in 1954. 


“T would hesitate to see the Con- 
gress which has passed this bill 
with great deliberation,” he told 
the NAM spokesman, “and the 
previous Atomic Energy commis- 
sioners and the present commis- 
sioners, branded as being quite that 
far to the left:” 

Meanwhile, in a letter to Sen. 
Clinton P. Anderson (D-N. M.), 
chairman of the Joint Atomic En- 
ergy Committee, Biemiller protest- 
ed against “irresponsible delay” by 
the AEC in establishing a “progres- 
sive, large-scale nuclear power pro- 
gram.” « 

Biemiller accused the commis- 
sion of a “major policy blunder” 
in “the abandonment of its leader=| 
ship in atomic power development 
to the privately-owned electric 
utilities.” 


Meany Asks Congress ~ 
To Back Refugee Year 


Refugees throughout the world deserve the “compassion and 
the tangible support” of all freedom-loving peoples, AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany said in urging Congress to approve the “very 
modest program” sought by the U. S. Committee for Refugees. 

The committee is seeking a $20 million appropriation to sup- 


port several specific refugee re-® 


settlement programs, and the ad- 
mission of 20,000 homeless per- 
sons above quotas to the US. 
Meany is a vice president of the 
committee. 

Its program is part of the World 
Refugee Year, which starts July 1 
and was designated by the United 
Nations in a resdlution co-spon- 
sored by this country and passed 
last year. 


The WRY goal is the re- 
settlement, integration or volun- 
tary repatriation of seyeral mil- 
lion refugees. About 1 million 
are in Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, 
Iraq and Jordan, and another . 
1 million refugees from the 
Chinese mainland are living in 
hopeless poverty in Hong Kong. 

About 30,000 are still living in 
camps in Austria, Germany, 
Greece and Italy, and more than 
100,000 are classified as unsettled 
“out-of-camp” refugees in Austria, 
Belgium, France, Germany, 
Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Tur- 
key and the Middle East. 

At least 170,000 Algerian refu- 
gees are living in primitive condi- 
tions in Tunisia and Morocco; 
there are Tibetan refugees in In- 
dia and Nepal, Chinese refugees in 
_ Thailand, Vietnam and Laos, and 
other displaced persons in India, 
Pakistan, Korea and Vietnam. 


“It has developed a very mod- 
est program which is the very 
least that the. Administration 
and Congress should approve 
without delay. 

“Free labor throughout the 
world will be supporting World 


Refugee Year. The Intl. Soli- 
darity Fund of the Intl. Con- 
federation of Free Trade Un- 
ions has contributed $50,000 for 
its observance. AFL-CIO affil- 
iates are urged to give their full 
support to WRY activities.” 

Dean Francis B. Sayre, Jr., of 
Washington (D. C.) Cathedral is 
chairman of the committee’s board 
of directors. The late Harper 
Sibley, former president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S., 
who died last week, was president. 


Better Minimum 
Wage Need Told 


_ The need for a better mini- 
mum wage law to protect the 
“forgotten people” at the bot- 
tom of the nation’s economic 
ladder is graphically detailed 
in a pamphlet published by 
the AFL-CIO Joint Minimum 
Wage Committee. 

Entitled “The People 
America Can’t Forget,” the 
pamphlet spells out labor’s 
support of the Kennedy- 
Morse-Roosevelt bill which 
would hike the minimum 
wage to $1.25-an hour and 
cover an additional 7.6 mil- 
lion workers. 

The pamphiet may be 
ordered through the AFL- 
CIO Joint Minimum Wage 
Committee, 815 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Single copies 10 cents; 100 
copies $3; quantity rates on 
request. 


teported the near-record produc- 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tion that it could not afford a wage 
increase: -_ 

For the first quarter of the year 
U.S. Steel reported profits of 
$106.6 million or equal to $1.86 
a share. This compares with $62.4 
million for the first three months 
of 1958 or $1.04 a share. 

Figured in return on sales, U.S. 
Steel reported achieving a level of 
9.9 percent, equal fo the record 
set in the first two quarters of 1957. 
Operating at 83 percent of its 
rated capacity, the giant company 


tion—13- points. higher than the 
average of the company’s first- 
quarter operations—was achieved 
with 232, 070 workers as compared 
-{to_ 232,461 in the first quarter of 
1958, when operations were in the 
vicinity of 50 percent of capacity. 

The sharp increase in produc- 

tivity was the key point in Mc- 
Donald’s letter to Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell pointing out 
the BLS error and calling on the 
department to set the record 
straight. 

The letter said that BLS had 
Officially stated that output per 
manhour in the steel industry de- 
clined 5.1 percent in 1958. from 
1957 and 6.2 percent from 1956. 

“The correct figures,” McDon- 
ald wrote, “are a decline for the 
severe recession year of 1958 over 
1957 of only 1.9 percent (not the 
5.1 percent announced by BLS) 
and only 3 percent (not the 6.2 
percent announced by BLS) in 
1958 over 1956. The productivity 
decline announced by BLS thus 
was more than twice as large ‘as 
was actually the case.” 


Trend ‘More Favorable’ 


The corrected figures show, 
added McDonald, that the trend 
of productivity “was considerably. 
more favorable in the very severe 
1958 recession than in the milder 
1954 recession.” 

*The impact of the sharp upturn 
in productivity, said the USWA 
president, is that “today total em- 
ployment costs per ton of finished 
steel are less than they were prior 
to the last wage increase in July 
1958.” 

Declaring the union’s confidence 
in “your integrity and that of the 
BLS” and. characterizing the error 
as “an honest one,” McDonald 
criticized the procedurés surround- 
ing the release of the figures “for 
purposes which we are at a loss to 
comprehend.” He asked Mitchell 
to ‘make public immediately the 
corrected figures at a press con- 
ference matching “the prior one in 
terms of coverage and advance no- 
tice.” i 

Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics Ewan Clague acknowl 


ADMINISTERED STEEL PRICES, not steel wages, have been 
the major factor in inflation. in recent years, Steelworkers’ Pres. 
David J. McDonald told the Kefauver Senate Anti-Trust subcom- 
mittee in a sharp attack on industry propaganda. 


U. S. Steel Profits Up. 
Union Sets 


Demands 


been made and that the bureau. 
is reworking the figures and ex- 
pects to have a new set of sta- 
tistics shortly. 

McDonald’s statement on em- 
ployment costs for finished steel 
in his letter. to Mitchell was made 
also in more detail tothe Senate 
Monopoly subcommittee in testi- 
mony on a bill to require advance 
notice of certain price increases. 
McDonald told the Senate group, 
headed by Sen. Estes Kefauver 
(D-Tenn.), that while the union 
“firmly believes the public has the 
right to know all -the facts which 
affect the determination of prices 
in basic industries.” it could not 
support the proposal because it 
would have a “stifling effect on the 
free coliective bargaining process.” 

He told the subcommittee that 
“no amount of industry propa- 
ganda can controvert the plain fact 
that administered steel prices, and 
not steel wages, have been the 
major factor in inflation in recent 
years.” 


Price Hikes-vs. Wage Raises 


McDonald cited the history of 

23 increases in steel prices since 
1946 and 12 increases in steel 
wages, noting that prices went up 
$24.20 a ton between 1956 and 
1958 while wage increases during 
the same period came to $9.50 a 
ton. 
Steel prices, he added, have risen 
even when unit labor costs de- 
clined as they did in 1950 and 
1955 and the break-even point of 
various steel companies has been 
reduced sharply in recent years. 

McDonald asserted that U.S. 
Steel can now operate at a profit 
at only 40 percent of capacity. 

The price hearing bill, intro- 
duced by Sen. Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey «(D-Wyo.) was opposed by 
U.S. Steel, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce on 
the grounds of harrassment of 
business. 

Opposition to the measure 
came also from the Administra- 
tion with Raymond J. Saulnier, 
chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, declaring the 
bill was “addressed to the symp- 
toms of the trouble and not the: 
causes,” and predicting a “pretty 
good” outlook for price stability 
in 1959, 

The Auto Workers endorsed the 
measure and suggested strengthen- 
ing amendments to “provide a 
strong and persuasive deterrent to 
the abuse of . . . pricing power.” 

The measure has the support 
also of Consumers Union whose 
president, Colston E. Warne, said 
it would be a “significant landmark 
in the development of anti-trust 


edged that a “clerical error” had 


legislation. eee 


House Group 


Acts to Raisem 


Health Budgdl 


“The Eisenhower Administra 
was accused of deliberately 
to “mislead” Congress on_the 
of its budget proposals for heal 
and medical research as the Hom 
Appropriations Committee mom 
to add $181.4 million to:the He 
Education and Welfare Deptiy 
budget. 
Rep. John E. Fogarty (D-R, Vy 
chairman of the Appropriatigas 
subcommittee which reviewed Du 
get estimates from the HEW 
Labor Depts., said the Presidegm 
budget for the National Institut 
of Health “would sound the 
knell” for the world-famous 
tution which carries on research” 
cancer, heart disease, mental heel 
and other major areas. 
The Appropriation Commi 

tée’s report to the House cha 

that the Adrhinistrafion’s budge 
justifications tried to make it ag 
pear that more money was 
provided for medical researgaa 
‘“but that actually there was LF ee 
decrease instead.” E 
The committee charged the fact a 
were concealed “in a desperate a 
tempt to present, on paper, a a 2 
anced budget.” 
Funds were added in a nu 
of areas where the AFL-CIO 3M 
testimony before thes Fogarty sim 
committee, had charged the 
ministration budget was inadequalam 
The committee restored a $43 
million cut in hospital constructig 
grants and $25 million for com 
struction of waste treatment faciE 
ties, added extra funds for chil 
welfare, payments to school @ 
tricts, school construction and fogg 
and drug enforcement, in addifigg 
to some $50 million added toa 
National Institutes of Health big 
get request. - 
Labor Dept. appropriation 
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recommended. by the committég 
generally followed the depatg 
ment’s estimates. The commil 
tee cut $12 million from granil 
to states for administration @ 
unemployment compensation am 
state employment service pre 
grams, and $10 million from 
funds earmarked to reimbung 
states for unemployment bene 
fits for veterans and federal < 
ployes. 

Both reductions, the comnill” 
said, were based on the Lal 
Dept.’s “more optimistic predige 
tions concerning the general be 
employment situation.” 


Hosiery Workerdl 
Hoffmann Dies 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Alfred (i 
Hoffmann, formerly first vice 7 
ident and secretary-treasurer Of 
Hosiery Workers and a ede 
many organizing battles, died @ 
denly in his home in suburban 
low Grove. He was 52. a : 

He was first vice president 
the AFHW from 1939 to 19494 
serving also as director of ie 
ization, research and the uni 
Seamless Div. He was elected am 
retary-treasurer in 1949 and sem 
until 1953, when he resigned 
cause Of: failing eyesight. He 
learned Braille and became af 
structor. 

Surviving are his widow, B 
thy, and his mother, Mrs. 
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_1Finsterwold of Conover, Wis. 
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